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ABSTRACT 

The development of students in various art fields is 
the focus of this K-12 art curriculum guide. The philosophy of the 
art program and the roles of administrator, teacher, and parent are 
outlined. The underlying school community relationships, and the 
objective, goals, and purposes of art education are described. Phases 
of child development in general and for specific age groups from 4 to 
18 years of age are given with the art characteristics of these age 
groups and their art program goals. Fundamental art concepts — 
color, light and shade, design, and composition as veil as the 
basic media, are outlined as to objectives, materials, and suggested 
projects. The remainder of the guide foUovs a format of objectives, 
materials, working knowledge, concepts, and suggested projects in 
presenting several art techniques. Methods, motivations, and 
processes are not dictated but are left to the individual teachers. 
Techniques in the guide include the following: lettering, interior 
and mural design, paper and paper mache, batik, tie-dying, printing, 
silveirsmithing, enameling, stained glass, wood, leather, textiles, 
ceramics, and sand casting. (Author/KSH) 
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Foreword 

This guide is not a program of work for individual teachers or students 
but rather a guide to the development of a youth in the varioiis art 
fields— a development that will help him to adjust to adult life. Meth- 
ods, motivations, and processes are not dictated but are left to the 
individual teachers. 

The art instructor as the leader must have a broad cultural education 
and a thorough training in the arts, for without a strong teacher no art 
curriculum can be a success. The teacher must possess imagination 
and originality, for resourcefulness is developed in the student by the 
teacher. It is the purpose of the teacher to develop the youth rather 
than to provide stock answers. 

The philosophy that underlines the art program is based on the firm 
belief that art education today is an integral part of our democratic 
way of life. Art no longer exists solely within the cloistered hall of 
the museums. It has become far broader. It is an educational expe- 
rience that no student should be denied for it is not for one person to 
predict what vistas lie ahead. It is safe to say for the present that art 
has become a recognized factor in everyday living. Therefore, the 
understanding of art and its function is a necessary part of a v/ell 
rounded educatipn. If yout i is handicapped by a lack of understanding 
and appreciation of the arts, vast avenues of experience are closed to 
him. 

All young people can never become artists, but since art is a visual 
statement of life, it is a language which a student can appreciate even 
if he cannot understand it. The art course.s in Kansas schools should 
be an integrating force in training our students to make the necessary 
adjustments essential to their healthy assimilation into adult society 
of a democratic people. 

We feel that a student who is educated without art is not truly 
educated at all. 
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Introduction 



We emphasize the provision of creative art experiences 
for every student. This is based on our belief in the 
unique quality of each individual, his need for self- 
fulfillment and the importance of his contribution to 
the lives of others. 

Certain expressive qualities of music, the dance and 
the language arts are shared by the visual arts. How- 
ever, creating in the visual arts is unique since it is the 
only way in which a student can give tangible form to 
his experiences through the manipulation of various 
media. Moreover, expression in the visual arts is not 
hampered by limitations of language nor by the lack 
of specialised skills associated with music, the dance 
or creative writing. Another very important aspect of 
the visual arts is that the nands which create an object 
can feed it, hold it, and experience it again and again 
as a source of satisfaction and beauty. In a world of 
mechanical wonder the hand-made object becomes a 
pri?cd possession. 

Although the opporttmity to give form to experience 
IS important for the average .student, it is particularly 
important for the non-verbal student and for those who 
are verbally gifted. For the former, who cannot ade- 
quately express knowledge or feelings v/ith words, it 
offers a way to break through and to communicate. 
For the verbally gifted student, who may tend to talk 
about his experiences rather than become physically 
involved in them, creating in the visual arts offers 
other methods c.f self-expression 

In the visual arts a student is confronted with the 
need for self-direction as he searches among many 
po.ssibiIities for the best way to express his o\m ideas. 
A very youn>i studen^ usually makes spontantnus and 
direct art statements about what he knows and feels. 
As he matures, his work becomes more complex, 
li^rough art. his active curiosity and sense of new- 
Ufss adventure, and pla; can be encouraged. Oppor- 
tunities arise to Jt^velop his ability to experiment, to 
observe, to plan, to select those means and niaterials 
which best express a particular idea. *lTirough art, 
students can liecome aware that they have many 
special things to say and can develop confidence in 
their ability to say them. 

Ah a growing student seeks to tope with ihv world 
al)out him, to explore it. and to find his place in it, 
the visual arts provide a means of forming concepts 



and organizing them in a way that has meaning for 
him. These concepts, and this organization of them, 
changes as he matures. His mind explores possibilities, 
rejects some, accepts other\ and finds new solutions 
as his work progresses. 

He feels an urge to establish order and begins to 
organize many random concepts toward the expression 
of an idea. Growth in a student is evidenced by the 
ability to organize his new responses to situations, to 
express these in forms that satisfy him, and to convey 
his ideas to others as he paints, models, and constructs. 
At every stage of growth through art, a student affords 
us an insight into his world of experiences. 

Art experiences, particularly at the early age levels, 
afford a freedom of expression not commonly associ- 
ated with other areas of learning. Art, for example, 
cannoc be evaluated in the way that arithmetic, spell- 
ing, or science are evaluated. A student's creation can 
be judged only in terms of his own intent and his own 
ability to achieve that intent. In approaching the 
judgment of students* work in this light, we can foster 
in them the confidence and freedom which, ia turn 
will further their growth through art experience. 

Pleasure and enjoyment are important ingredients in 
the art experience. For the student, as for the mature 
artist, the process of creating allows him to be com- 
pletely himself, closest to his own desires and relatively 
untouched by the conflicting and sometimes arbitiary 
demands of the outside world. In working out his 
feelings in h:s own way, he experiences the pleasures 
of self-realization known to artls^.s in all fields of 
endeavor. 

Art contributes directly to various areas of school 
work. It is a broad field which cuts across all subject 
matter and which can be used to motivate children 
in other work. It can enrich a U^aming situation and 
r«iake it more vivid and memorable. Art can also be 
itsed to unite ideas and show relationships which 
might otherwise remain remote and theoretical to the 
student. However, in thvsv related roles, art must noi: 
he mi de to lose its creative character. 

The art program must provide truly creative ex- 
periences and the student must he seen in man)* situa- 
tions to reali/e the full and unique contribution of the 
visual arts to the educative process. 
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Philosophy 



An ait program should fill the general educational 
needs of all students and integrate more specific sub- 
jects into the harmony with each other and with art 
itself Creative expression is vital to the development 
of each individual student and should provide oppor- 
tunfty for self-improvement and a growing interest 
in the student's surroundings. This can be done only 
by thinking through exploration and experimentation, 
lliis sensitivity to all living experiences can help the 



student develop good taste in selectti g not only wor!;s 
of art but also consumer products. Tlie student should 
benefit from art in his effective use of leisure time and 
should be encouraged to develop his talents to the ut- 
most. While skills and technique are necessary to reul 
satisfaction, tne experiences must be kept within the 
student's ability. Art Education will offer therapeutic 
benefits to many and most important, will lead the 
way to self-expression and freedom in thought. 



The Art Program 

BUILDS— the concept that art is seeing, touching, HELP&~the child to understand that good design 

experimenting, exploring, dboosing, expr^sing, ap- enhances the economic as well as the aesthetic value 

preciating, and enriching. of any object. 

GUIDES~and encourages the child to fulfill Hs de- PROMOTES— desirable workshop attitudes and gives 

sire for self-expression by developing his creative training in the selection, preparation, and care of 

abilities. tools, materials, and facilities. 

DEVELOPS— the childs ability to select, to arrange, PROVIDES— ample opporhmity for all children to 

or to make objects more attractive for use, and experience working with many materials including 

stimulates him to improve that which is unattrac* those which are native to their community, 

tive in his environment. AIDS— the child in developing interests and skills 

STRENGTHENS— group relationships through shar- which lead to the enrichment of leisure time activ- 

ing ideas in individual and group projects. ities. 



The Role of the Adbiiiiistrator 



Teachers, because of their responsible positions, are 
constantly looking to their administrators for leader* 
ship in 

Cunictdum Devdopmeni tot 

• give impetus to a prognim of curriculum revision 
and development that meets the needs of tl e constant 
growth in art activities necessary to keep pace with 
the total Ic'aming process and the normal growth in 
children. 

Impfovement of the Teaching Ftocen tot 

• act as a resource person. 

• plan meetings for teachers and supervisors. 

• provide? in-servicf improvement opportunities. 

• consistently help each teacher develop a feeling of 
professiona.^ dignity and importance. 

• aid supervisors and teachers in evaluating the art 
program. 

• encourage tha idea that the arts are a necessary 
part of the curriculum. 

• become acquainted with the whole art program. 

• help teachers and supervisors plan and implement 
an effective schedule. 

• provide ade({uate art supplies, space and equip- 



ment for a well organized art program with a wide 
range of activities. 

• visit the art classes often. 

• provide funds for books and magazines for the 
professional libmry used by the faculty. 

• read the material in order to prepare himself for 
leadership in encotiraging and aiding his faculty in 
their efforts to provide the creative experiences in art. 

• encourage the continuing study and evaluation, by 
his faculty, of the opportunities they are providing 
their students in the arts. 

• exhibit an interest in the work of his art teachers, 
compliment their efforts when due, and share their 
problems in a cooperative way. 

• encourage the use and purchase of prints* repro- 
ductions, films, and slides of art works. 

• make every c ffort to send art supervisors and teach- 
ers, with financial aid from the school, to conventions 
and workshops. 

• if possible, attend such meetings and workshops 
himself. 

• encourage his teachers to join and be active in 
professional art education organizations. (KAKA, 
NAEA) 




— 3. 
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The Role of the Teacher 



The role of the teacher In the art program is to 

• make the child aware that seeking is learning, that 
a large part of growth in art depends upon the ability 
of the individual child to enjoy looking at his environ- 
ment from various points of view. 

• win the child s confidence and respect 

• create an atmosphere in which the child can be 
happy as he grows and works. 

• make many tools and materials available so that 
there is an opportunity for choice when expressing 
ideas. 

• make effective use of instructional aids. 

• help the child develop confidence in himself. 

• encoumge individuality in expression. 

• help the child to recall and clarify experiences in 
order to assist hirr in organizing bis ideas. 

• introduce, Withm the child's understanding, the art 
elements and principles of organization to help him 
become aware of rt terminology. 



• show the ways of handling tools . j>d materials most 
effectively. 

• help the child evaluate und appreciate his own ef* 
forts. 

• develop an appreciation for the universality of art. 

• foster within the child a "love for doing.'' 

• make use of numerous opportunities to integrate 
and use art as a part of school and community activi« 
ties. 

• a look at the supervisor for help and guidance, but 
direct the art activities of the pupils in the classroom. 

• see that materials are properly distributed before 
the art lesson, and the classroom is left dean and 
orderly after the art period. 

• keep a portfolio of samplings of each child's work 
to evaluate ptograms. 

• express personal enthusiasm and maintain profes- 
sional alertness. 



The Role of the Parent 



The art teacher should inform parents of the role of 
art in the school curriculum. Parents can more suc» 
cessfully contribute to the total education of their 
children when they understand the importance of art 
in everyday living. 

Parents can help their child grow through art ex- 
periences when they: 

• recognize that art is a vital part of every young 
child's play and learning experience. 

• study child development in art and gain some un-* 
derstanding of what children do with art. 

• respect child art, however crude it may seem, as a 
natural means of communication. 

• encourage the child to express himself at his level 
of ability and not with reference to adult standards. 

• realize that experiences with ari materials are es- 
sential for creative learning to all boys and girls. 

• take the responsibility for arranging time and for 
providing the child with needed tools, materials, and 



space for work in the home; do not give him coloring 
books. 

• arrange for family art exhibits in a gallery spot at 
home through which appreciative attitudes and values 
may be gained. 

• ask the child to tell you about his art work; do not 
criticize unfavorably; try to understand the child's art. 

• participate in art activities with the child and enjoy 
it with him; allow the child to express his own ideas; 
art is individual. 

• help estt>Mish good craftsmanship. 

• note the sincerity and freedom with which a child 
expresses himself when he is working in an atmosphere 
of understanding. 

• see and help your child to see the interesting and 
unusual things in nature. 

• help the child to develop an awareness of the de- 
sign quality in things u.sed every day. 



School-Community Relationships 



As a teacher one of the important duties is to interpret 
the children s school art program to the parents. Op- 
portunities for this are provided through open house 
displays and discussions with parents, through P. T. A. 
meetings, through the use of art education films, 
through conferences and meetings, and through indi- 
vidual folders of children s work which show progress. 
Parents should be very much interested in guiding 
children to observe, think, experiment, and work 
creatively with art media at home rather than provid- 



ing them with coloring books, patterns, paint-by* 
number sets, and how-to-do-it kits. 

Children'^ Art Should Be Seen: 

• in the classrooms, halls, principal s office, teachers* 
lounge, and lunchroom. 

• in public buildings, museums, libraries, community 
centers. 

• in store windows. 

• at outdoor exhibits. 

• in homes. 
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The Community Engages in Art AoHvMea Through 

• adult ttrt education workshops, lectures, films, dem- 
onstrations. 

• TV art programs. 

• classes where children and parents work together. 

• art publications. 

• community art groups. 



The CommunUy ProvldeB Rewwce$ Through 

• summer and after-school programs. 

• persons with special art abilities. 

• museums, schools, parks. 

• colleges and universities. 



Art As Creative Education 



Art is a way of enriching life. With understanding 
guidance, it can be an important educational tool in 
developing the whole personality. Therefore, the art 
program should reach all students, not |ust the talented 
few. It must be a vital part of the curriculum in every 
school. 

' rt education can discover, challenge, and develop 
tal ?nted students and provide for leisure time activi* 



ties. Art is a way of doing and can be correlated 
with all the other areas of learning such as social 
studies, literature, science, mathematics, shop, home« 
making, music, agriculture, dramatics, physical edu- 
cation, health, foreign languages, and social activities. 
Art can enhance ti e beauty of classrooms, buildings, 
and homes. 



General and Educational Objectives 



The outstanding function of a program of art educa- 
tion for all young people must be to assist them to 
arrive at a well-balanced creative, intellectual, physi* 
cal, moral spiritual emotional, and social maturity. 

In order to achieve this end, the art program should 
function as follows: 

• Provide opportunities for building spiritual values 
by fostering artistic development. 

• Encourage creativity by providing opportunities to 
express and create. 

• Develop greater powers of detailed observation and 
visual judgment. 

• Help pupils to develop self-awareness, self-direc- 
tion, self-confidence, and a sense of responsibility. 

• Help all pupils to achieve their highest potential. 

• Develop and enrich the personality of students 
through a variety of creative experiences. 

• Encourage pupils to visualize ideas, thoughts, and 
feelings in original expressions. 

• Help pupils increase the uset of imagination and 
resourceful thinking in solving art problems. 

• Provide for pupil growth by encouraging experi- 
meiitation, creativity, and evaluation of his progress. 



• Offer activities which develop understanding of the 
characteristics of many materials by exploration. 

• Develop learning and techniques necessary for cre- 
ative growth and personal expression. 

• Develop pride in craftsmanship. 

• Encourage good work habits and respect for mate- 
rials and tools. 

• Develop self-confidence and satisfaction in accom- 
plishment and in the production of original ideas. 

• Develop individual initiative as well as group re- 
sponsibility. 

• Provide opportunities for more specialized instruc- 
tion in the field of art as the student mattu^s. 

• Provide advanced art education for those with un- 
usual abJiity. 

• Deepen understanding of the vocational and avoca* 
tional value of art. 

• Increase critical judgment for selections of the fine 
art and industrial art products to be used in daily 
living. 

• Develop responsibility to self, home, school, and 
community. 

• Develop appreciation for the heritage of fine art 
and all eras of history. 



Coals for Art Education 



• To develop a sensitivity to and an appreciation of 
art, mans highest form of expressi m and communica- 
tion. 

• To promote maximum self-realization of the student 
ihrough a variety of creative experiences. 



• To promote growth in knowledge, insights, con- 
cepts, and outlooks through the «*ncouragement of 
original thinking, creative expression, good work hab- 
its and the unde/standing of materials, media, and 
techniques. 
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• To encourage a respect for the work of others. 

• To develop character througf) cooperation and re- 

spomibility in group activities. 

• To seek out the talented and provide counseling 



in the choosing of a vocation and to develop satisfying 
avoeational interests for others. 
• To develop an awareness of good design and crafts* 
manship in order to prepare the student for his future 
role as a consumer. 



Purposes of Art Education 



The Aims of Art Education 

Education in art should be directed toward each stu* 
dent as an individual. It should integrate the other 
more specific subjects into an iiicreased harmonization 
with each other and with art itself. Art education 
should have opportunities for seIf*identtfication, self* 
improvement, and a sharpening interest in the stu- 
dents surroundings. A further aim of art education 
is to encourage creative thinking through exploration 
and experimentation and to increase art knowledge 
and skills. Art training should increase sensitivity to 
all living experiences and h;?lp the student develop 
good taste in selecting consumer pr'^ducts as well as 
works of art. The student should benefit from art in 
his effective use of leisure time arid should be en- 
couraged to develop hw talents to the utmost. \rt 
education will offer therapeutic benefits to many, and 
most important, will lead the way toward self-exprt>s- 
sion and freedom in thought. 

Purpose in Arts in Elementary Education 
The student should be helped to use a "t in all its forms 
and to identify himself with his art experiences. A 
well organized art program provides for a wide range 
of activities that will be adequate to the child's needs 
and interests. Activities should be considiTod in rela- 
tion to the whole learning program of the student. The 



growth and changes in a student's behavior are the 
most important and arc indicated by the product of his 
hands and mind. Hi^ work should grow out of his 
mind and soul. The foundation of art experiences 
laid in the elementary level is of great importance 
in developing a lasting experience. 

The ability to draw is not essential for the ele- 
mentary teacher in the development of an art pro- 
gram, The most 'mportant is his ability to inspire and 
stimulate the students and to evaluate their art work 
in terms of their creative growth. 

Purpose of Art for Secondary Education 

In the secondary level, the art program is needed to 
insure .naximum growth and development of the stu- 
dent. It must be there to complete the tasks begun 
in junior high, for this is when the individual is be- 
ginning to mature. Art education will provide guid- 
ance for the future and foster active community inter- 
est and participation. Its purpose is to provide for 
an environment that will stimulate the integration of 
art; enthusiasm for worth leisure time; and provide 
motivation for the application of techniques and proc- 
esses. Tlirough art, the student will have reached a 
better understanding of society and have increased 
his interests in the pleasures of life. 



Phases of Child Growth 



The child makes pictures as naturally as he walks. 
Probably you noticed that even before the child 
learnid to walk he was exploring s^^acc with his 
amis and le»gs. Around the age of two the cliild will 
hv grasping any object within reach and be^^lu his 
.scribbling — a series of unorganii:ed lines on the floor 
or wall. 

Continucvi development of the child will show some 
organization of his scribbling and then the use of sym- 
bols to f:»xpress ideas. A line circle becomes a head, 
under it the body, legs and feet — two straight lines. 

The child can picture only what he has experienced 
although this cxperit»nce may be just in the child's 
imagination. People, Hither than things are pictured, 
"^eldom does a child paint until both his thinking and 
feeluigs have been s\.nulated. You offer this stimu- 
lation by discussing with your child his (expediences, 



taking him to see interesting things, reading stories 
and pcx'ms to him, and having music on rec*ords which 
he can enjoy. 

Young children do not sec depth and distance. 
Often a primary scliool child will draw a picture of 
*'My Ihnise" by showing the family living room. The 
Thanksgiving table is laid flat as if the y<ning artist 
saw it as he danglt\s from a chand(»lier. A football 
field IS fiattencnl. To an adult :t would app(?ar that 
the goal posts and players were lying instead of stand* 
ing. This is normal and usual. 

Thv teacher can aid the child in his devt»lopment. 
Y(m eanni)t forc(! or hastt*n. Yon can encourage l)y 
providing space and materials for the childs use. 
Vou can show interest and appreciation of the ehilds 
eflorts. You can refrain from comint^nts such as: **But 
you can't make a horse." "That doesn't look like a 
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soldier/* "Let me show yim how it should look." 
Rather say: **Do you want to tell me about your 
paintingr "I like that/' "What lovely colors you have 
made." 

Research studies of children s art work have shown 
that there are stages of growth and development 
through which children pass. The art program is 
hi\scx\ on the finding that children learn best by ex- 
perimenting with materials and that children gain 
the confidence to think, feel, and express themselves 
when they are given time to work at their own pace 
and in their current developmental stage. 



It has been found that some children pass rapidly 
from stage to stage while others have periods of little 
or no apparent progress. 
Stage J— Manipulative and Exploratory, 
Stage ^--Intuitive Design, Circular Configuration. 
Stage 3— Conscious Design, Deliberate Design. 
Stage 4--Planning and Organizing. Preplanned De* 
sign. 

Stage 5 — Expressing Near and Far Modified Design, 
Stage 6 — Increased Realism, Expressive Design» 
Craftsmanship, Ingenuity, Dramatic Simplicity. 



Kindergarten Art Characteristics 



The role of the kindergarten teaelier in regard to art 
is primarily to provi(k> the clnld with appropriate ma- 
terials, and uninterrupted time for an aesthetic experi- 
ence. Tlie teacher sliould luive no preconceivetl no- 
tioiis about what the child sliould accomplish, but 
shf)uld accept his work without asking for an interpre- 
tation. 

Due to the varied backgromul and experience of 
children entering kindergarten many stages of devel- 
opment will be obs( rved ainong ehikiren of approx- 
imately the same chronological age. Children who 
have never liad any art experiences may exhil)it very 
early stages of development. 

Il is important to let the child work at his own 
level of aeeomplishment. Kor (his reason the art 
charactcristies of pre-school children are given here. 

Art CharacteriHtics: Af^e 2 - 4 

Child ;akes random marks on paper in effort to gain 

cont' 1 of tool. 
He atter >pts to piU? bk)cks. 
He sc|nee/es and punches plastic materials, 
lie is not trying to draw. ni;)dcl. or huild objects; the 

expeiience is purely kinesthetic. 

Art Characteristics: A^e 4 - 7 

Ideas ire expressed hy SN mbolic lines and shapes. 
Shapes l)ee()me more controlled and as the child ad- 

vances. hv can reproduce shapes at will. 
Detail develops gradually. 

Usually only parts important to tlje expression are 
used. ( If legs are not important, they may not ap- 
pear on the figure. ) 

There is usually no relationship of color to ol)ject. 

C,ok)r is emotional. 

Art Characti'ristics: Afie S - 9 

l*he child expresses what he kiHjws. not wliat he .sees. 
He divides his paper into tliree areas — a ground 
(sonu'tinu's called base line), air. anil skv. 
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He often exaggerates the things that are important to 
him. 

He has discovered the relationship between color and 
objects. 

He may show episodes occurring at different times in 
the same picture. 

Ho may draw pictures from both sides of a center or 
all around a center. 

llv may make X-ray pictures. (X-ray picture is a 
name for another interesting non-visual way of 
drawing to show different views that could not 
possibly be seen simultaneously. He depicts the 
inside and outside together whenever, for the child, 
the inside is emotionally of more significance than 
the outside. Freciuently, both are used according to 
how much meaning either the outside or inside has 
for the child. ) 

Art Charactemtics: Age 10-11 

His awareness of color is more acute; he is more color 

conscious. 
He uses color more realistically. 
He becomes self-critical. 

His figures may become still with great emphasis on 
detail. 

He may leave out people because they are "too hard 
to draw," 

He may copy from others because of insecure feelings. 
He often desires to label objects and give words to 
people and objects. 




His ideas come from real life experiences, from flight 
of fancy, the world around him, imagination, and 
television. 

He may overlap objects in his pictures. 

There is some continued use of exaggeration of im- 
portant parts. 



Junior High Art 




The junior high school student is at a traditional stage 
in his development. H(? becomes increasingly more 
aware of adult standards and grows more critical of 
his work. For this reason it is very important that art 
experiences l)e enjoya!)le, useful, and challenging. 
This should be a period of exploration and discovery. 

In this guide we have included many processes and 
materials for exploration to meet the varying needs 
and interests of children from ages 12 to 14. It is not 
expected that ihv teacher will have time to iixtroduce 
sttidents to all of the activities. Hatlier, this should ho 
left to the discretion of the individual teacher. He or 
she slionld strive for a Kood balance between various 
two- and thre(»-dimensional problems as well as art 
appr(»ciation experienc(»s. 

All learning in art and crafts .sluMild contribute to 
j.M()wth of the child's knowledge* and of his al)ilit\ to 
nse the cK^ments of art and the basic principles of 
composition. 
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Goals for the Junior High Art Program 

The stmhnfs apprc?ciation of the relationship between 
art ai d daily living. 

An opportunity for the child to express himself cre- 
atively and grow through a variet)' of experiences. 
Help the child with the form and function of tools and 
materials and standards of good design and craftsman- 
ship. 

An appreciation of art of the past and present as a fonn 
of communication. 

Art with all other areas of the curriculum. 
bulependent thinking and flexibility in problem solv- 
ing. 

Develop the student's awareness to the possibilities of 
a rewarding hobby or career in the art field. 
Cooperation in group activities and respect for the 
work of others. 

The experience of working with a variety of materials, 
tools, and equipment whicli may later lead to a voca- 
tion, a rewarding hobby» or good use of leisure time. 
An opportunity to study the possibilities and limita- 
tions of these materials, to design and execute aesthet- 
ically satisfying as well as useful objects. 
Participation in group activities, thus giving a sense 
of belonging and self-realization through achievement. 
An appreciation of the role crafts has played in the 
history of civilization, of the relationship of crafts to 
industry. 

A respect for good craftsmanship, forms and designs 
appropriates to the materials u.sed, and functions for 
which the objects are designed. 
Individual resnon.sibility, good work habits, the care 
of tools and e<iuipment. 

Growth and Development: 12 - 14 Years 
PHYSICAL GROWTH— 
Has periods of rapid ])hysic al growth characterized 
by periods of sluggishness and lack of skills; applies 
enormous (wpenditiirtvs of energy in daily tasks. 

BEHAVIOR PATTKHNS— 
Is mainly concerned with the *peer' group and 
achieving status within his environment. 
Is responsive to worthwhile tasks. 
Desires attention. 
Has fre((U(»nt Vrushes.** 

Has a tendency to drny interest in things and peo- 
ple he likes. 

CHARAClKRfSTICS OK WORK— 
Is able to <io progrcvssively intricate* work. 
Is very nuieh inten*sle(I in material things, 
fs very realistic iai his work. 
Is at times careless — at times meticulous. 
Makes work to be "kt*pt." 



BEST COW nvmuiBii 




REQUIREMENTS— 
Requires satisfaction of physical needs. 
Needs to understand and gain control over environ- 
ment (role playing). 
Needs to become a social personality 
Needs to develop and maintain ever v/idening and 
deepening intellectual and aesthr ti ^ interests. 
Needs to further the cultural value system. 
Needs to engage in large group activities in orga- 
nization such as stage projects, puppets, decoration. 
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Senior 

The art program in the senior high school is an exten* 
sion of junior high school learning experiences, but 
with significant changes in emphasis. The work at this 
level is more technical and advanced, it involves more 
processes and should offer increasing challenges to the 
students' abilities with special interests being deveU 
oped more fully. 

The art curriculum must meet the needs of indi- 
viduals whose goals In life vary greatly. It must meet 
the particular needs of those preparing for college, 
those t<Tminating their formal education with high 
school and those electing courses for the purpose of 
making further educational and vocational choices. 
A significant degree of creative independence and 
originality should be expi»ctod from every individual 
who faces this program. 

Goals for the Senior High Art Program 

A sensitivity to and an appreciation of art 
The importance of creativity, originality, thoughtful 
planning, simpl;?ity, sensitive execution, depth, force, 
variety, and respect for craftsmansliip. 
A knowledfic of the elements of design and the prin- 
ciples of composition. 

Growth of character of the individual by encouraging 
him to follow all projects through to satisfactory 
completion. 

A respect for the work of others. 

To provi(h recommendations in the choosing of a 

vocation. 

77/e appreciation for art iluring that stage of develop- 
ment when many young adults are undergoing stresses 
and changes. 

Respect for good craftsmanship. 
Appreciation of art forms and a growing sensitivity for 
dtvsign and good taste. 
Develop techni(jues and increase skills. 
Appreciation for the history of different craft.s — their 
value to tlu' growth of civilization and their relation- 
ship to contemporary livhig. 
( nderstandini: of crafts as it applies to industry'. 
Honest creative effort in designing a useful or decora- 
tive object and developing it to its conclusion. 
Individual responsibility and leadership. 
Working with various materials, to explore their possi- 
bilities and tlieir limitations. 

IndividuaHty in an age of conformity and regimi»nta- 
tion. 

Profitable and intelligent use of leisure time. 

Growth and Development: 15 - IH Years 

PHY.SICAL GHOWTII— 
('oiitinues to grow and takes on appearance of a 
uKituK* individual. 




Has a wide range of physical development at this 

age. 

Is self-conscious about his physical appearance. 
Has emotions that may be very intense. 

BEHAVIOR PATTERNS— 
Is prone to hero worship. 
Holds material things as .symbols of success. 
Tends to censor his actions according to the conven- 
tions of the society in which he lives. 
Is very sensitive to criticism. 
E\ duates himself more critically. 
Re)i'cts authority — conflict with parents and teachers 
who treat him as a child. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WORK— 
Tetids to be more illustrative in drawing and paint- 
ing. 

Demonstrates more ability to interpret art in a more 
abstract manner. 

Shows more specialized interests — crafts, painting, 
commercial. 

Increased in skill and ability to concentrate* on work. 
Is more likely to have a vocational interest in art. 
REQUlRf":MENTS— 
Needs perscnial i»conomic security. 
Ni'cds to experience success and seeks areas in 
whic h he can achieve recognition. 
Ni*eds speeifie training and technicjues. 
Will need special considerations depending upon 
his needs. 

Needs to be given the opportunity and sufficient 
timv to practice in order to develop skills. 
Needs to be gui<Ie(l in developing technicjues of 
evaluation and to be helped to appreciate* the work 
of oth(Ts. 
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Suggestions tor the Use of this 



This curriculum guide contains suggested lessons, 
processes, and materials which the writers feel are 
basic to any program for art and crafts. The teacher 
who uses this guide should not be limited by its con- 
tents but should use it as a point of departure. 

It is hoped that teachers will use the art and crafts 
sections interchangeably since art and crofts are so 
closely interrelated. The boundaries between elemen- 
tary and junior high, junior high and senior high 
school need not be considered hard and fast divisions. 

The units included are applicable to each grade 
level or individual. But the degree of pursuit and 
exposure should be increased in proportion to the 
ability and maturity of the individual student and the 
class. 




It is believed the course should be given in a man- 
ner which will foster structural thinking. The experi- 
ences are planned to give the student an opportunity 
to seek his own answers, and to develop creative 
initiative. 

The basic course should give a foundation for build* 
ing further art experiences and for introducing special- 
ized skills. The student can more intelligently choose 
specialized courses if those subject areas are briefly 
discussed thus offering the student direction, purpose, 
and goal. 

A Theory of Color 

Color may be regarded by the student as something 
which is restricted solely to the art class. This con- 




When truly presented, art awakens awareness in the 
student of his creative ability. He finds satisfaction 
through art experiences and develops confidence 
through this self-expression. This course should pro- 
vide a basis for an understanding of the arts for the 
student who plans to take only one art course, and an 
adeciuatc^ background for the student who will take 
further courses in art. 

This study should proceed from an awareness of 
those factors underlying creative art atid their appar- 
ency in all the arts and crafts. Enjoyment of beauty 
in nature and art should be promoted through experi- 
ence with fundamentals to develop a broad and lasting 
appreciation. The diiference between true art quality 
and superficial effect is important to the student as a 
consumer. Practical Iielp in developing taste and a 
c-ontemporary viewj^oint of design for daily living 
should be otferi'd. 



cept should be broadened so as to include color as 
part of his daily experience. Color surrounds him; yet 
he may have lost the uninhibited joy of color sensa- 
tion he possessed as a young child. The teacher 
should strive to reawaken an appreciation of color 
by presenting it as a force acting upon him and his 
environment. 

Scientists have shown, through experimentation with 
plants under filtered light that color affects vital 
growth. The invisible portion of the spectrum — infra 
red and ultra violet — is widely u.sed hy scientists and 
physicians in maintaining and restoring health. The 
thcTa^K^utie value of color is recognized by the psy- 
chiatrist. It becomes an instrument through which 
hi) can diagnose conHict in the emotionally disturbed. 

The commercial world is fully aware of t»olor as a 
means of making prcxlucts attractive and color has 
been an elociuent salesman in magazines, outdoor bul- 
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letin, and displays. The student will be taking his 
place in the community as a consumer of manufac- 
tured products, as a home owner, and as an individ- 



BEST m mum 

ual directing the growth and planning of his cily. Thu 
ttuuher MU realize? the opportunity for helping the 
student develop attitudes and taste concerning cok, • 



REFKHKNCKS: 

The EnioymifHt and Use 
of Color, 

Walter Sar«ent 
Cfi/nr and Colors^ . 

Matthew Lucldesh 



MEDIA 

Whit<» pap<*r 
Prism 

NOTE TO 2b: 

An example wotiUl he to recall 
the experience of seeing iron 
heated. Heat catises the mole- 
cules to vihratc which in turn 
produces li^ht waves that the 
eye receives as color—red, yel- 
low, to white. 



NOTE to c(l): 

Show tht! effect of this factor 
on display work where colored 
light can distort the appearance 
of products. Where colored 
light r^ifects mood. How it helps 
in inerchandisinj( and sales. 



/. COLOR 
A. Color as a property of light. 

1. Obfrctive—To explain that light waves detennine the colors we see, md that 
the colors of objects exist only in our consciousness. 

2. Method— Use demonstration, lecture, discussion together with any pracUcal 
application which can be carried out with available material and equipment. 

a. Show that light is polychromatic by refracting and dispersing it through a 
prism; (Violet, blue, green, yellow, orange, red.) Other natural examples: rain- 
bow, oil on water, soap bubbles, etc. 

Explain that sub-atomic vibrations produce electro-magnetic waves that are 
of ditterent length and frequency. The length of these waves determines the.r 
color; i. e., the longest produces red— the shortest produces violet. 

c. Reflection and absorption determine the color of objects. 

(1) Color of opaque objects depends tipon both the color reflected {Totr\ 
the object, and the color of light that falls upon the object. 

(2) Color of transparent objects depends upon the color of the waves which 
pa.ss through them. Ordinary window glass transmits all colors and is said to 
be colorless, while colored glass absorbs all colors and transmits its own color. 

d. Thn primary colors of light are red, green, and violet blue. (These three 
colors are related to response factors in human vision which transform mixtures 
of wave lengths into mixtures of colors.) All possible colors produced through 
the mixture of these primaries are yellow, red-blue, and blue-green. 




The light theory has been introduced in this guide 
to explain the origin and perception of color. Presen- 
tation of the light and pigment theories can lead to 
confusion If one makes extensive comparisons between 
the two. It might be better if one explains that we 
receive the sensation of color from pigments of the 
light color theory. The relationship between the two 
theories would be through the pigment primaries 
which are in reality the light complimentaries. The 
reason for this Is explained by the following combina- 
tions of light primaries: Red and green light produce 
the sensation of yellow; green and blue the sensation 
of blmvgreem red and blue the sensation of bluish-red. 
It should l)e mentioned also that when th<» pigments 
are mixed, they produce the sensation of green. When 
pigments arc mixed each one subtracts certain colors 
from white light with the resulting color dependent 
upon those waves not absorbed. The yellow pigment 
subtracts certain colors from white light with the 
resulting color dependent upon those waves not ab- 
sorbed. The yellow pigment $u})tracts blue from wliito 
light; blue-green subtracts red from the wliite light. 
The sensation of green is produced because it is the 
only color not absorbed. 
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NOTE: 

Discuss the use uf colored liffht 
in display, stage, exhIbiHons, 
etc. Explorations of colored 
liltht can be carried out with 
th'? iiM' of colored ffeiatiii (used 
in stage work) and a slide pro* 
jt'ctcr. Interesting "light paint- 
ings" c«in be made using a non- 
objective approaih to composi- 
tion. The physics teacher /night 
be called upcm for apparatus 
and teaching aid.'; used in his 
department to demonstrate 
color. 



RKFKHKNCKS: 

Art of Cohr tnul De^gn, 

(traves Muitland 
PrinciplvH of Art 
Apprccuition, 

Stephen Pepper 
Color Sfjstems, 

ililer, \ftu)sell and Ostwald 



NO I E: 

After discovering the factors 
contributing to color percep- 
tion, the student introcbiccd to 
a study of color using pigments. 
The teacher is urged to present 
color and other arenas of this 
course siuinltaneottsly. The stu- 
dent more readily grasps the 
theor>' of color, if it is applied 
to practical NttUiitious. 

MEDIA: 

Poster paint 
White paper 
Brushes 
Sctssois 
Cllue 



NOTE: 

Knowledge of color inixttire 
and matching can be giiined 
through practice only. Work- 
ing on iudividital chips of pa« 
pi'r frees the student from fear 
of having a coinph'ti? color ex- 
ercise to do over if a mistake 
iN m;nle. These examples are 
arranged to see the ri'iatiouship 
of tlu* hues of th(» cohir whirl, 
tint do not p.istc to a back* 
ground. They nuiy be used 
later in othe- color rxjH'riments. 
The stu<!c'nt ran arranKe tlie 
cf)lor ex.ituples on a blatk paper 
background in warm and conl 
groups The spatial rffrct of 
color can be obNcrved at the 
same time. 

O 
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B. The Pigment Theory 

1. Ob|ective*-to present prinoary (hue, value, intensity) and secondaiy (^arm 
and cool, advancing-recedfng. etc.) characterizations of color as a basis for color 
organization in painting at ' *«ign. 

2. Method— Use demonst « lecture, discussion together with student appli- 
cation of material prescntect 

a. Primary characteristics of color. 

1. Pigment primaries and lemon-yellow magenta, and cyanic. (The teachtr 
will find a need to adjust the pigments available to attain these hues.) 

HUE— Refers to the chromatic (juality by which we distinguish one cohir from an- 
other, /. e.. red. blue, green, etc. To change a hue we m isi mix anotlier to it. Thus 
our (rolor wheel is expanded. 

VALUE — Refers to the relationship of a color to white and to !)lack. i.e., dark red, 
liglit red. The \ .due of a hue may be altered thrcuigh the mixture of biack or v hile. 
A value scale may be constructed with nine value steps from whf^e to black. Hues, 
tints, and shade s can be uiatehi*d to this scale to show value as '\ color eharacti^rtstie. 

INTENSITY — Refers to the strength of a hue and is the opposite of graynts... The 
iutensitv of a hue may Im.* reduced through mixture with gray ar with its co\r^tWn\cr\ 

b. Demonstrate how mixtures of the primaries produce intermediate hues* whi\:h 
in turn produce variations. Use of poster c(/lor should he explained and the 
method of achieving smooth application by employing a wash technique. The 
student should prepare a number of hues and paint them on shapes of wl 
drawing paper to cut a uniform size (r'x2" for example). Ten hues would oe 
.sufficient for this exercise and would make a complete color wheel, 

COMPI.KMKNT HUES — .\re tho.se which appear opo'wito each other cm the color 
wheel and which produce a natural gray when mixed in the proper proportions. 

c. Complementary hues can be shown to the student, using a color wheel, but 
the after-image experiment has more lasting value. Experimentation in produc- 
ing complements should be followed by their use in graying color. Show how 
side-by-side complements enhance cacn other. Mention the value of grayed 
complements to color organization. 

TINT — Refers to the mixture of white with a hue. In transparent water colof a tint 
wotdd be produced })y dilution of the color. 

.SM.XDE — Hrfers to the mixture of black to a hue which is either opaque or traas- 
pareut. 

d. Colored examples should be prepared using the ten hues (see b) as a basis 
for mixture with white and black. Reference .should be made to the gray scale 
and to .show that value is present in tint and .shade. 

e. Sccondar)' characteristics of color (so termed because they are present only 
by the virtue of the existence of the hue.) 

( 1 ) Quality and vibrancy in color can be produced by a mingling of hues of 
nearly the same value and reflected from the same surface. A plain hue lacks 
interest. An area of blue may, on closer examination, contain greens, purples, 
violft-bmwns all mixed in the eye of the observer to produce a vibrant sensation 
of blue. 

(2) Warmth and coolness. 

Colors in the red. orange, yellow portion of the spectrum seem to convey 
warmth, while the greens, blues, violets convey coolness. It can be u.sed to 
evoke emotional effects for warm colors are associated with fire, comfort, friend- 
.sliip, and love. Cool colors may be used to suggest solitude) loneliness, aloof- 
ness, age, and death. 

(3) Advancing and receding color. 

Color exhibits spatial effects which the artist can use to his advantage. Cool 
colors retreat and warm colors advance, but the effect is not strong and may 
be upset by other spatial hues in drawing. Dark hues sometimes exhibit 
characteristics of sinking into the picture plane. The spatial effect of color is 
strcnethened through saturated color. 

(4) Weight. 

Dark colors appear to he heavier in color usage. This can be employed to 
advantage in color balance. Delicacy can be shown with tints and light hues; 
strength can be shown with shades and dark hues. 



NOTE: 

Demonstrating the effect of 

Rfter-image is an exciting way 
to introduce the complementary 
colois. Place any hue on a 
white hnckground anJ stare in- 
ienf'v at it for 30 seconds. Re* 
move the hue example and 
stare at the blank white paper. 
The complement will appear in 
the place previously occupied 
by the hue example. 



C. Harmony 

1. Objective~to present some eslablished meUiods for finding color hamiony. 

2. Method--Harmonies can be explained to the student as consisting of hwes In 
varying combinations which produce a unified whole. The color harmowies should 
not be prepared for their own sake, but should be part of a painting problem 
dealing with one of the areas of this course. If we are to teach students to work 
creatively, then we must foster individual solutions to color harmony* 

a. Complementary harmony is made up of directly opposite hues on the color 
wheel. 

( 1 ) Split complementary harmony is made with a hue, plus the colors on each 
side of its complement. 

b. Analogous harmony is made up of hues adjacent to each other on the color 
wheel. 

( 1 ) Split analogous harmony is made by skipping one of the adjacent hues 
and using the next. Two adjacent colors may be too close to be appreciated. 

c. Triadic harmony is made by combining three hues equally spaced on the color 
wheel. 

d. Monochromatic harmony is made with one hue and me cr more of its tints or 
shades. 

The student now has a knowledge of color which nmls o'.Iy to he applied to de- 
velop sensitivity and taste. Everyone has a feeling of col r, hut mlstnists it when 
called upon to use it. The student 3 contaii with color \v 'Wonders of the Arts" did 
a great deal toward re-awakening th'* joy in using color. Free experimentation with 
ci>lor mingling, etc., is important in developing a creative atti'irle toward this suhject. 
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NOTE: 

The prohleni of light and shade 
lends itself to integration with 
the entire course. Washes of 
transparent water color could 
he floated over the drawings. 
Advancingoreceding color could 
lend emphasis to the spatial 
effect. 
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//. UCIUT AND SHADE 

A. The illusion of volume (three-dimensional form) 

1. Objective— To ck-mnnstrate the eifecliveness of lijL'ht and shade to create a 
three-dimensional effect. 

2. Method— Crumple a sheet of newsprint (12" x W) and then open and partly 
iiatten the sheet. Spray the paper from one direction, using a spray gun, a fixative 
sprpyer, and diluted poster paint. The paint will hit only the planes iFacing the 
spray. When the paper is completely flattened out the illusion of jagged and 
raised sections will he highly realistic. This simple experiment will demonstrate 
planes of different value, emphasized edges, and gradation. 

B. Volume expressed through light and shade. 

1. Ohjective — To learn to deBne volume through light and shade. 

2. Method — Have the student draw simple objects using the side of the litho- 
graphic crayon. The edge of the object is defined by the broad stroke of the 
crayon wliich creates the effect of shade. The ''light" edge of the object can be 
suggested by darkening the background and producing a contour through contact 
with adjacent areas. 

C. Distinguish planes through light and shade. 

1. Objective — ^To see an object bounded by planes whose surfaces reflect dif- 
fering quantities of light. 

2. Method — ^The student should draw a cube using three diffen?nt values to 
separate the planes. The cube should be related to a picture plane of a particular 
value. Definite value separation of the surfaces of the cube will create a solid 
three-dimensional effect. 

D. Emphasizing edges of plaues. 

1. Ohjective — To heighten the effect of volume through a dramatization of the 
edges. 

2. Nfethod— The student should use a subject which his interest suggests. Indi- 
cate the object lightly with the side of the lith()f;raphic crr4yon. After value rela- 
tionships are decided upon, emphasis is plac etl on edges or comers, or curved 
surfaces. The method is to c*ontrast light agaiust dark and dark against light. A 
great deal of solidity can l>e obtained with this technique. 
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MEDIAs 

Newsprint 
DrovidDg paper 
Pens 

Ink 

Chalk 

Water color 
Poster color 
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III FIGURE DRAWING AND PORTRAITURE 
A. A variety of approaches. 

1. Objective— To continue the exploratory approach to constructing the figure to 
enablf the vtiuleiil to "discover'* a method with which he has sticeess. 

2. Method-~Suggcst a series of rapid teciiniqucs for recording the figure. Em- 
ploy a variety of materials allowing the student to discover his own methods of 
combination. Suggestions: (a) "meandering line" seeking to build up mass and 
contoiu-. Ink or pencil could be used, together with a wash of water color, (b) 
colored mass of rubbed chalk— chalk dust applied with felt pad and ink brush 
line, (c) ::hndcd areas bn«shcd in directlv with poster colors and 'li^it" 
areay detailed with line. Thi.s tvije of approach maintains student interest through 
variety of technique and media. These drawings should be direct and rapid 
to develop the student's confidence in his judgment of employing line and mass 
to express form. These drawings may be timed if the teacher feels it would be 
helpful. 




MKDIA: 

Newsprint 
Charcoal 



NOTE: 

Up to this point the figure h;ts 
been presented through explor- 
atory drawings. It may he hcn- 
cficiaK at this point, to haw the 
sttident work on figure draw- 
ings which refjuire close o!)ser* 
vation and sustained efFort. 



B. Figure Study 

1. Objective — To gain exact information and to develop skill in drawing the 
human Bgure. 

2. Method — Demonstrate to the student a logical approach to blocking out the 
figure with emphasis on oroportion and balance. Using the head as a basic unit 
or measurement, the stuuent can control proportion. Information on proportion 
of the figure for drawing for specialized fields shoidd be mentioned at this point. 
The student needs help in simplification of his drawing and in developing the 
large masses of his drawing before attempting detail. Simplified methods of 
drawing the features of the head and hands would be helpful. 

C. Fig!ire Composition 

1. 01>jec'tive— -To compose figures singularly and in groups relating them to 

space. 

2. Metliod — Havi? the student compose groups from the sketches made for figure 
study (Sec. H). The poses might be slightly altered so the figures will not have a 
"labnrrd" appearance?, which often results from redrawing a figure. The anpli- 
catinu of piTspective to figures and surrounding objects will give a unified effect. 

FiKnrts Noni'-times iinpear "Hoating" or "passing through" solid olijeets. fjr "standing 
in a pit." .\ diagram (a) of objects and figures showing the position thev occupy 
on thr ground may help to clarify the fault of not allowing enough spacr for e.ic li 
ohject (passing through solid objects). A secomi diagram (h) employing a grnund 
plane and converging lines will clarify the incorrect refrreiK e to th** grnnnd phuu*. 
(Also see Sec. IV, Freehand Drawing.) Figure drawing is a rich fieM for treati%e 
sflf-i xpression for the adolescent. Portraiture and figure drawing is especially mean- 
ingful to this age level, and it l>ecomcs a means for the student to integrate art .iiul 
tiivironment. K.xpressing« •'.vt^tigating. luterpretating environment and dtiveltjping 
wholi'souv attittides towa* ^ heconi«-.< a wnrthwhiK» social goal. The studt*iit*s inter- 
("il in figiire drawing can Ik* easily destroyed hy an approach which strt^sses pn)it'S- 
sional standards. 
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MEDIA: 

Drawing paper 

Water color 

Crayon 

Poster paint 

Ink 

Pens 

Cloth 



NOTE: 

The student's introductory et- 
periences are in color because 
of the immediate interest it 
stimulates. Manipulative tech- 
nique t)enniCs the student to 
work at his own level. 



REFERENCES: 

Exploring Art, 
ICains and Riley 

An AcHvUies, 
Wickiser 

New Ah Education^ 
Pearson 



NOTE: 

Music has l}een used success* 
fully with this type of painting 
The teacher snay wish to have 
the student interpret musical 
compositions. 



MEDIA: 

Newsprint 

Printer's ink 

Brayer 

Class slab 

Turpentine 

Spatula 

Rags 



REFERENCES: 

Deaign 

Sybil Emerson 
(Complete description 
of monotype process) 



/. COLOR 



Suggested Problems 



A. Introduction of color as a means of student exploration of materials. 

1. Ob|ectfve~Through many processes the student becomes aware of color 
relationships, techniques, and combinations of media. 

2. Method—Using newsprint or drawing paper, have the student mark off 4^ 
squares. Inside this area color is applied, using a wide variety applications. 
Show that color can be applied using tools rather than the brush; for example, 
sponge, cloth, and sprayer. Mingling, gradation, dry-brush, and floatation of 
color are expressive means of using watercolor After student has begun this 
experimental approach, his interest will carry him into many experiments on hii& 
own initiative. 

A two inch square cut from a piece of paper can serve as a "selector^' which is 
•used to find the best section of the four inch painted area. This section is cut out 
and can be motmtcd on drawing paper to form a visual vocabulary. Tlie arrange* 
ment of the chart can be a problem in design. 

B. Color PainHng 

1. Objective— To become aware of the emotional exf^ressivencss of colon 

2. Method— -A logical outgrowth of color experimentation is a non-objective 
approach to painting. 

a. Mixed media is successful for this type of work. Suggest to the student to 
work tvithout a preconceived design, and without a representational aim. Work* 
ins quickly is most successful, putting down colors as tney seem to relate to each 
other. The student sti!l discovers that he is making decisions concerning color 
and shape which are dependent upon his own artistic judgment. Shape of the 
color area? is inevitable and design enters into the painting with the first stroke 
of color. It is suggested that the teacher guide the student away from undesirable 
symmetrical patterns. A period of student evahiation should follow these free 
exercises, and each individual can .share his '"findings'* with the class. Most 
students enjoy group activities, and this sharing of ideas can become a means of 
integrating art and social experiences. 

b. The paintings should be developed into designed color shapes. Painting 
directly, making adfustments as the work progresses, allows for a more **painterly 
approach than **filling between lines" of a penciled layout. The student will 
need help in .seeing the elements of painting in their reiationship~for example^ 

achieving balance, contrast, and harmony. 

c. Discuss and explore color as a means of consciously expressing a mood, or 
symbolizing an idea. A variety of materials lend themselves to these color ex* 
periences. Printing inks may be used to achieve rich tonal effects. 

d. Printers ink can be applied by rolling the brayer on the inked glass slab, or 
by putting the ink directly on to the brayer. A variety of textural effects are possi* 
ble using both methods in combination. 

Transparency of some printing inks is especially appealing and shows the 
effectiveness of this quality in achieving spatial effects. Masks can be used to 
enrich the design by holding back ink from some areas, or allowing it to pass 
through, as the desired effect might require. 

Monotype printing could grow from this approach if the teacher felt it would 
be profitable for the student at this time. Monotypes can be made as follows: 
Apply printers ink to a glass slab using a brayer to distribute the ink in an even 
layer. The format of the design is limited by paper strips which block-out un- 
wanted inked areas on the edge of the glass slab. The inked area inside of the 
paper strips can be treated in a variety of ways to produce the design. 

Drawing, scratching, combing of the inked surface, lifting out areas with paper 
patterns may be employed by the student. Experiment. Place a sheet of thin 
paper over a design and rub evenly with a smooth, flat surface to make the print. 
The paper is then peeled carefully from thr glass, and the print is allowed to dry. 

Factual information re^ardinf; color theory can Ik? inlroducet! as the need arises. The 
stud'*nt should know the primary characteristics of color — hiit\ vahie, intensity. 
Cla&s discussion and demoitstration may \re iisal to intro<Iuce color tempeMttire, 
weight, spatial effect and other secondary colof characteristics. Recof^nttion of these 
characteristics in art and nature and cwrect use of tenninoIuKy may Ik* sufficient in 
the introductory course. 




REFERENCE: 

Art of Color and Daign, 

Maitland Craves 
Cohr, Formp and Space, 

Faber Birrcn 
Creative Color, 

Fabcr Birren 
Sight and Insight. 

Alexander Eliot 
The Mixing of Colors 
and f^aints, 

Vandcnvalker 



MEDIA: 

Depends on problems chosen 

REFERENCE: 

Principles of Art 
Appreciation, 
Pepper 



NOTE: 

Color us an element of design 
has been presente<t in Advanced 
Freehand Drawing. See. 1 

REFERENCE: 

The New Vision, 
Mohoiy*Nagy 

NOTE: 

Rubbings can be made by plac- 
ing paper directly over the tex- 
tured surface. Textures might 
ako Ih? printed with pieces of 
wood, cloth, etc.. by dippinj^r 
these materials in ink or paint 
and stamping. 



MEDIA: 

Drawing paper 

Chalk 

Pencil 

Ink 

Watercolor 
Crayons 
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BEST con AVMUBIE 

A concentrated study of color will be presented to the student in Advanced Draw* 
ing and Painting after he has a background of drawing and ttsing color. 

The intention of Wonders of the ArU is to give the student a variety of introductory 
experiences* and time may not permit a more detailed study of this subject. How* 
ever, the needs and interests of the student will determine the time spent on any 
one area. The effect of color on our lives and its function in meeting the needs of 
daily living should be the keynote. 



//. DESIGN 

The exploration of color shapes leads the student to an awareness of design. His 
knowledge of design should include an understanding of its usage. Thus prin- 
ciples as outlined in this section should include a consideration of the articles of 
daily living, of dress, and of the home, as well as the "fine arts." 
A. Design Elements 

1. Obfectivc— To acquaint the student with design elements and their charac- 
teristics. 

2. Method— It is suggested that the teacher discuss design elements as they 
exist in nature and man-made objects. Point out, for example, the graceful hne 
revealed in a blade of grass may also be found in a Japanese brush drawing or 
a ceramic bowl. 

a. Line— defined as movement— actual or implied— as its basic quality. Discuss 
empathy — the bodily projection of bodily movement to objects— as strengtliening 
perception and enjoyment of line. 

( 1 ) Experimentation to produce types of line. 

a ) Implied line (an imaginary line formed as the eye contiects similar points), 
otted line, line termini, closure. 

(b) Adjacent color areas. 

(c) Draftsman line (weight, length, direction). 

( 2 ) Line used to convey emotion. 

(3) Character of line. 

(a) Ruled line— cold, unyielding; freehand line— confident, timid. Simple 
compositions can be devised to illustrate the varied character of line. An acci- 
clental figure created by dropping damp string can be expressed in a freehand 
line. Felt brushes (or Floniaster pens) can be uset^ to connect points located 
at random. Dripping color creates varied accentuated line. Line arrangements 
could be used to teach t\vo*dimensionaI space division. 

b. Shape— defined as the contour and mass of an object expressed through 
draftsman's lino or adjacent color (value) areas. 

( 1 ) Two-dimensional arrangements of line, mass, and color can be drawn in 
chalk. Experimentation with geometric and free shapes show the endless 
variations that can be invented. 

(2) Demonstrate the relationship of positive and negative space through 
arrangements of free forms. 

c. Texture — defined as an object's surfnce appearance resulting from its struc- 
ture of from a change due to nature or machine. The student should be shown 
examples of natural and man-made texture. Tactile charts of contrasting textures 
(cloth, sandpaper, wire-screen, etc.) can be arranged to make a collage. 

( 1 ) Texture created through the use of a meditim. Drv*-brush, cross-hatching, 
etc. Natural textures rendered through combined meclia to summarize expe- 
riences with actual textural surfaces and to develop control of media. 

(2) Texture r an express a mood or emotion. 

(3) The uses of tc^xture for visual interest in fields outside of painting should 
be considered Texture as used in architecture, home decoration, and clothing 
lends a *'practicar* application to the study of this design element. 

d. N'alue — Defined as a scale of gradations from white to black. Discuss color 
and vahu'. 

( 1 ) A drawing of intersecting shapes can be used for an exercise of value 
distributing. Mention using key values to achieve mcod. 

e. Volume — Defined in terms of three-dimensional reality and its illusion on the 
two-dimensicmal picture plane. The beginning student usually experiences diffi- 
culty in expressing volume in drawing and painting. However, representation of 
space may n<» better understood if he is made aware of how he understands actual 



MEDIA: 

Drawing paper 
Pencil 
Scissors 
Stapler 

Posto or Scotch tape 



MEDIA: 

All graphic media 

Drawing paper 

Newsprint 

Ch.ilk 

Brush 

Ink 

Poster color 
Water color 



Space. Explain that seeing and drawing employ overlapping, convergences, 
and change in scale as depth cues. ^ ^ 

(1) Throui^ simpHfled cut paper forms and parallel penqpective, the student 
can be introduced to three-dimensional design and its illusion on the flat plane. 
Using still drawing paper, fold it through the center vertically to make a rirfit- 
angle fold. This makes a space construcHon which serves as a model for 
demonstrating parallel perspective, (d) Additional cut and right-angle folds, 
varving the number and direction of planes, develop three-dimensional desicn, 
and offer a more complex drawing model. 

(2) Several geometric shapes representing the elements of a cityscape or land- 
scape can be used to demonstrate scale, overlapping, and position as spatial 
devices. 

(3) Paper sculpture can be useful in studying volume relationships which 
are ]>asic to design in crafts, sculpture, and architecture. 

B. Design Principles 

1. Obfectivew-To introduce the student to the organizing principles of design 
and to stress these principles as universal in the visual arts. 

2. Nlothod— The student should be made aware of the flexibility of these princi- 
ples~for personal experience conditions their interpretation and makes for 
variety. Point out the characteristics of the picture plane as the field on which 
the design elements function. 

Ill COMPOSITION 
A. Landscape Composition 

1. Objective—To create an awareness of nature through observation and graphic 
interpretation of environment. 

2. Mcthod—piscuss problems related to outdoor sketching. Selecting the sub|ect 
requires an ability to see and to feel which is more than mere objective vision. 
The student must learn to see selectively, simplifying the mass of detail to present 
an organi/ed picture. Show reproductions of various artists' work to point out 
methods which were used to interpret nature and organize the painting. 

A. Space Representation—Basic perspective should be introduced as the need 
for such infonnation is felt. A combination of several methods of space repre- 
sentation would offer the student more flexibility in expression. It Is felt that 
over-emphasis on the mechanics of perspective may be restrictive. An introduc- 
tion to the following would be sufficient: 

( 1 ) Demonstrate parallel perspective. Show the effect created by overlapping 
planes, change in scale, and position. 

( 2 ) Explain how color can be used to strengthen the illusion of space. 

M) Dem(mstrate simple perspective. Explain such terms as ''eye level,"* **van- 
ishing point/* and "wnvergence.'' None of these methods should become 
isrilated exercises performed for mastery of the technifiue. Without feeling 
an immediate need for this knowledge, the student may regard it as a meaning- 
less activity. 

b. Composition — Have the student develop his sketches into an organized 
composition. Discuss those rjualities that contribute to successful organization. 
Show means by which the elements within the sketch can be readjusted, estab- 
lishing new n^lationships. Developing the sketeh should be a creative experience* 
wr)rking directly with materials that encourage freedom. 

H. Figure Drawing 

I. Objective — To meet the students interest in figure drawing. 

2. Method—Figure drawing is a favored activity with this age group. The 
student is capabh' of interpreting the figure in a variety of media either directly 
as in a single figure drawn in freebrusli or in more sustained efforts as figure 
grotips composed in space. Drawing should ho made from both the pose<l figure 
and from imagination. 

In view of the student's interest in factual representation, the teacher should 
strive to stimulate an imaginative approach. Drawings made from tlje posed 
figure can he valuable in freeing the student from stereotyped representation. 
Many approaches should he tried, using both visual and emotional stimulation. 
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Life DrauHn^ 

John Napper and Nicholas 

Mosely Studio 
The Human Figure, 

David Rrbins, Viking 
The Natural Way to Draw, 

Nicholas, Houghton 
Drawing Lessam from the 
Great Masters, 

Robert Hale, 

Watson-Cuptill 



MEDIA: 

Newsprint 

Chalk 

Brush 

Watercolor 

Pencil 

Cont6 crayon 
Ink 

Mat^lc Markets 
Ball point pens 



MEDIA: 

Newsprint 

Charcoal 

Chalk 



NOTE: 



This sixiion might \yc presented 
as portraittire, or as supple* 
inentury figure drawing expert- 
t*ncx% clepentling upon the needs 
and jnteri^sts of the group. 

MEDIA: 

Drawing paper 

Newsprint 

Charcoal 

I'en 

Ink 

Chalk 

Poster paint 
NOTE: 

A flestihie rcflcrtivt; surface 
siK'h as a silvered plastic sheet 
when twisted produces a dis~ 
torted image that presents an 
excellent illustration of the im- 
part of distortion. 



a. Quick action sketches— Sketches in brush or chalk may be used as introductory 
experience to figure drawing. The sketch should express the action of the figure. 
Proportion is sought instinctively. After familiaritv has been gained with drawing 
the single 2gure, the student should attempt figure groups. Line and mass 
drawing can be used or both can be combined. 

b. Figure construction—Basic figure proportion should be introduced with em- 
phasis that it is to be used as a guide. The possibility exists that the student may 
lose the sparkle and freshness in his work if he is made more aware of exact 
proportion than making an expressive, original statement. Show the articulation 
of the figure by means of **stick-figure" drawings. Demonstrate simplified methods 
of drawing hands and feet. 

c. Contour drawing— This activity promotes close observation of the figure and 
helps the student to store information for imaginative drawing. Stress that sure- 
ness and cjuality of line is dependent upon observation. Later the individual 
contour drawings can be developed into compositions planning the figures in 
environmental surroundings. 

d. Portraits — Portraits can be drawn in the contour of mass technique. Demon- 
strate placement of features in front, profile, and three-quarter views. The 
students enjoy drawing each other and meaningful group experiences can be 
developed in which each student poses in turn for his neighbor. Ask the student 
to look for means of expressing character in his drawings. Show how line, color, 
and technique all contribute to the total effect. Show prints that may exhibit 
contrasting techniques used by artists to portray the character of their subject. 
Simplified methods of drawing the features of the face should be demonstrated. 
Have the student work directly with the brush and color to paint a portrait of a 
friend or even his own self-portrait. Show how position and direction of lines 
can establish mood. The student should try several positions of the head. One 
period could be set aside at regular intervals throughout the semester to introduce 
an activity for which time otherwise might not be found. This activity might 
relate to a problem in progress in terms of subject matter or technique. For 
example, cartooning mignt be introduced to supplement portrait drawing, wire 
sculpture might add three-dimensional reality to the study of line, or experimen- 
tation with a different technique might stimulate new interests in painting and 
drawing. 

C. Drawing the head 

1. Objective— To present a basic form for the construction of the head and 
location of the features. 

2. Method— Use a basic form for the construction of the head, which is the 
same tyne as that employed in the lessons on figure drawing. For uniformity, 
this guide uses a block form. The merit of this form is that it leads to a better 
understanding of the planes of the head. Have the student try the basic head 
in various positions of turning and tilting. Foreshortening can be explained with 
cubes drawn in perspective. Basic principles in the location of features can be 
presented in the form of a blackboard diagram. With the establishment of a 
basic head and the location of the features, the student is introduced to adding 
the features in generalized form. Experiment with light and shade on the basic 
head. 

D. The Portrait Head 

1. Ob}i?ctive— To develop a degree of skill in drawing the head and individualiz- 
ing the features. 

2. Nfet-iod — The students use each other as models to keep the features from 
becoming sten*otyped. Poses are varied with the surrounding space. To demon- 
strate how light and shade define structure, have tlic student constnict a head 
using only shade. (See Sec. II. B. and diagram a.) Interpretative drawing is a 
valuahir t-xpericnce for the student and it keeps the drawing from being lifeless 
recordings. A discussion of the emotional use of color, together with imagination 
and svmholic use of drawing could serve as a starting point. Visual examples 
would be the work of Van Gogh, Matisse, El Greco. 
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/V. APPROACIIFS TO I'MNTINC. 



BEST WY AVflUBU 




REFERENCE; 

Gouache Painting, 
Arnold Blanche 



MEDIA: 

Drawing paper 
Tracing paper 
Illiistrution hoard 
Water color paper 
Opaque water color 



NOTE: 

While the development of the 
sketch is important, it should 
not be carried to the point 
where it takes the place of thf 
finished work. It is possible to 
exhaust the interest of the stu 
dent in requiring too many pre** 
Iinunar>' sketches. 



The student has been introduced to work in color in a variety of ways from the 
K-12 curriculum. The approach has been to present situations through which 
the student coidd investigate and experiment with materials and methods. Basic 
facts have been accjuired through personal esperiencr? and through methods 
which foster creative growth. The complex elements of painting have been intro- 
duccul slowly so they could be solved individually without discouragement. The 
fimction of this section is to draw together and restate the elements of drawing 
and painting through the medium of opaque water color. It suggests one ap- 
proacli t J painting using a stilMife as subject matter 

Individuals vary in thc»ir response to anv one method and the teacher will find 
it necessary to en. ploy means by which ihe needs of the group can be met. At 
this stage of deve opment the student has a background of drawing which sboidd 
enable l}im to express himself frec^ly. The teacher should suggest methods of 
seeing" objects rnaginatively to aid the student in finding a creative approach. 
For example, before starting a still-life painting, the following methods may offer 
paths to explore in paintings: 

• Move about the subject to fuse many views into one. 

• Choose an lUiusual viewpoint or lighting. 

• Use an extreme change in scale to create an "unusuaV' effect. 

• Experiment with diflferent space representations. 

• Interpret the subject through knowledge of the structure of the object rather 
than the surface appearance. 

• Dramatize the subject through expressive use of color. 

With many approaches offcTcd, the student will find one to meet his present level 
of imderstanding and will offer a goal other than mimic recording of objects. 

A. Developing the sketch. 

1. Objective — To offer a method of diweloping controlled expression using an 
investigative* technicjue. 

2. Method — The inlerpretation of the subject is arrived .it through trial sketches 
and teacher discussions with the student regarding me sns of ^seeing" creatively. 
All sketches should be made proportionate in size to tl.e finished painting. Small 
sketches are to be preferred because the student can view relationships more 
easily and is prevented from making d(*tailed stuciies. Sketches which are de- 
veloped into "miniature paintings" induce copying them when enlarg(»d for the 
finished painting. The fresh, spontaneous effect so often seen in the sketch is 
lost through this copy technique. The value sketches, which are prepared as a 
basis for light and dark arrangement of color, should continue tne search for 
good composition. The vahu* sketch is made identical in size to the trial sketches 
done in line. Have the student cover the sketch with a single value to set the 
'key" to the arrangement. Each form is then freelv brushed in with a value 
selected with regard to the "key" vahie. Using a bnish to lay in the values, with- 
(Mit previous pencilings, frees tlu» student from the "draw and color in between 
the lines" techni(jtu». Mention should be made of the use of value to unify a 
composition, to create a mood or effect, and to stress or minimize an area. 

After making a selection of the best value arrangement the color sketches can 
be approached using the same techni(}Ue. Using a format of the same size as 
that employed for the value sketch, the student shcnild wash on a key color. Tlia 
value of the key color is derived from the value sketch. The color composition 
is easier for the stiulent to imify if the entire paper is covered with the key cohir. 

Discuss color harmony, distribution and design. Review the secondarv charac- 
teristics of color and their relationship to tin? sketch. The student should be 
encouraged to try several solutions to the color sketch; for example, through the 
use of pure color, grayed color> mood, etc. The finished work may be carried out 
using one of the following: 

a. (^ompartmental color — in which the color remains closed within the separate 
shapes or volumes. 

b. Open color — in which the? crolor patterns are arbitrary and line is required to 
define volume and shape*. 

H. Techniques 

I. Objectives— To acquaint the stiulent with painting techniciues that will offer 
new means for expr(^ssi(>n. 
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REFERENCES; 

How to Use Creative 
Perspective^ 

Kniest Watson, Rdiihokl 
Pencil Pictures^ 

Theodore Kwit/ky. KcinhoUI 
Perspective for Artists, 

Eilwartl Laninp:. 

Pttnmn PuIJishers 



m ton mm 

2. Method— Techniques offer the student inspiration to try new things. The 
teacher should make this area of experience vital through demonstration and 
visual material. Traditional methods of using water colors and gouache serve as 
a starting point with a gradual introduction to media used in various combina- 
tions. The student has had experience in this exploratory use of materials to 
portray representational objects. Show how much more exciting a painting can 
i>e when tne artist employs a combined media to develop textural effects. The 
teacher may wish to incorporate problems with historical developments in paint- 
ing. The impressionistic technique (broken color) is easy for introducing trans- 
parent water color and for experimenting with pure color. Combination of 
painted surfaces and collage with emphasis on textural effects abounds in cubist 
painting. Three-dimensional effects through warping of the oicture plane, trans- 
parent effects throuch combinations of painted areas and colored gelatin, three- 
dimensional effects through relief and projected "light paintings" offer variety for 
those students whose interest is in painting in the future. 



Drawing 



/. /\/V EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO 
USE 

Objectives: Broad, free, direct use of line. Line used 
to articulate space. 

II. LINE DRAWING AS A DIRECT METH- 
OD OF GRAPHIC EXPRESSION 

Objective; Grasp of line as a means to creatively rep- 
resent object.s. 

///. A CONCEPT OF FORM RELATED TO 
AREA 

Objective: To develop an awareness of composition. 

IV. THE ILLUSION OF THREE-DIMEN- 
SIONAL FORM AND SPACE ON FLAT 
SURFACE 

Objective: To create convincing representations of 
space and three-dimensional forms on the pictuied 
plane. 

Ohicctives: 

• To increase tho stiuleTit's powers of observation. 

• The ability to represent three-dimensional objects 
on a flat surface. 

• To dcv(*Iop control over line. 

• To have the student observe line quality through 
his own exploration. 

• To (leV(»lop c^oordination of hand and eye and 
power of observation. 

• To see te.xture as visual enrichment and as a means 
of expressing the surface characteristics of an object. 

• To intnuhiee the student to tho use of media. 

• To show the (*xpre\ssive power of line. 

• To s(*e rehitionships of form within a given area. 

• To see design possibilities in realistic forms. 

• To acquaint the student with basic principles of 
linear perspective. 




• To acquaint the student with a means of creating 
a naturalistic space representation. 

• To provitk; opportunity for developing an awareness 
of environment. 

• To develop a self-critical attitude in the student. 



Materials: 

Tools 

Brushes 

Pens 

Rulers 

Scissors 



Media 
Ink 

Lithocrayon 
Wax crayons 
Hard & soft 

pencils 
Chalk 
Ch^ircoal 
Water color 



Paper 

Drawing paper 
Tracing paper 
Construction 

paper 
Newsprint 



Sti^^ested Projects: 

Free experimetjtation in making line. 
Continuous line to fill space, 
"lihnd" eontour drawing. 
('oTitinnons line contour drawing. 
Quick sketching with unalterable media. 
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Rubbings of various surfaces with pencil or litho- 
crayon. 

Composition of geometric shapes. 
Still-life composition. 
Running ink line and blown in ink. 
Use photographs to study one and two point perspec* 
tive. 

Space representation — overlapping, placement, con- 
trast, and relative size. 
Outdoor sketching. 

Landscape composition — realistic, perspective planes, 
two-dimensional patterns, abstract compositions. 

Detailed drawings and rendering from actual observa- 
tion. 

Development of creative designs and compositions 

f rom the results. 
Cartoons and caricatures. 

Creative and interpretive renditions of still life, and 
landscapes whether realistic or abstract. 

Study: 

Cubist Painters — Braque, Picasso, Gleizes 
Drawings of Old Masters 
Works of Contemporary Artists 



BEST COPY AVHUBIE 

Cartoons and caricatures in magazines and 
newsiwipcrs 

Ref{^rences: 

Drawing, Daniel Mendalowitz; Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston 

Sketching with The Felt Tip Pen, Henry Pitz; Viking 
Perspective Made Easy, Ernest Norling; Macmillan 
How to Use Creative Perspective, Ernest Watson; 
Reinhold 

Sketchinfi Is Easy, Arthur Zeidenberg; Bell 
Pencil Pictures, Theodora Kautzky; Reinhold 
Course in Pencil Sketchinfi, I, H, HI, Ernest Watson; 
Reinhold 

Drawhifi the Line, James Ernst; Reinhold 

Japanese Ink PaintinR, Ryakyu Asito; Charles E. Tut- 

tie Co. (Tokyo) 
Kaethe-KoUwitz Drawing, Herbert Bittner; Thomas 

Yoseloff 

Drawinfi Lessons From the Great Masters, Robert 

Hale, Watson-Guptill 
Pen, Pencil, and Brush, Harvey Weiss; Scholastic Book 

Service 

150 Techniques in Art, Hans Meyers; Reinhold 



Water Color Painting 



Use: 

Paint tubes or pans 
Brushes — 

Sable 

I-lat 

Rigger 

Round 



Paint box 
Palette 

Soft cloth and sponges 
Water containers 




Red sable Pencils — soft, medium 

Nos. 4, 8, 12 — pointed Easel 

Ji", 1"— flat Drawing board 

Paper Thumbtacks 

All rag — Hand made Tape 

Mold made Ra/or blades 
60, 72, 140, 200, 300 
pound weights 

Procedure: 

Fasten paper to drawing board or v/et paper and 
stretch it over a wooden fraim\ fastening it securely 
and paying attention to comers. Allow paper to dry. 
A preliminan' line drawing is helpful for arehitee- 
tiiral snbj<'cts l)ut the student should feel free to work 
<lircctly with wet washes. Making many experiments 
with colors and textures to heeonie familiar with a 
good watrr color «»fFect. 

The paper is important in creating tlic spaikhng 
effect that typifies watrr color painting, liongh tex- 
tured papers should he used as well as smooth ones. 
A direct manner and a full hrnsh are necessary to 
achi<-v<- the hrilliance that is so important. Water 
colors shonld he appli<*(l at a darker or stronger in- 
t(*nsity than oil pai?ils becausr they dry lighter. This 
is particularly true when working outdoors on a 
bright, sunny day. Allow otlicr colored areas to dry 
and tlu n paint anotlicr color ovt-r the previously 
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painted wash. Tilting your board helps to produce ^ 
good graded wash» The razor blade can be used to 
scratch light lines through dark colors for some details. 
Much experimentation is necessary before a good re- 
suit can be achieved. 

Concepts: 

The importance of experimentation and discovering 

color variations. 
A knowledge of transparent and opaciue techniciues. 
Care of materials. 

The quick wet techni<iue as compared to the slower 

dry-brush method. 
The importance of good comx)osition and design. 

References — Water Color: 
Water Color (The Happy Medium), William Schim- 
mel; Reinhold 



Course in Wash Drawing, Leonard Brooks; Watson- 
GupUU 

Watercolor Methods, Norman Kent 

Painting the Southwest Landscape in Watercolor, 
Pierce; Reinhold 

Ted Kautzktj (Master of Pencil and Wat^color), 
Charles Kinghan; Reinhold 

Paintinfi the Figure in Watercolor, Herb Olson; Rein- 
hold 

Ways with Watercolor, Ted Kautzky, Reinhold 

References — Casein : 

Casein Paintinfi, Henry Gasser; Watson-Guptill 
Techniques of Painting the Waterfront, Henry Gasser; 
Reinhold 



Painting 



Since the days of the cave dweller, painting has served 
as an outstanding form of expression for the artist in 
representing the ideas and observations of the world 
about him. The artist used brushes, fingers, palette 
knife, Imiyers, sponges, on canvas, wood, metals, stone, 
or paper to r(?present and clarify his moods or feelings 
about suS<ects. 



Materials: 
Tools 

finishes {nylon 

and bristle) 
Palette knives 
Oilcups 
Water pans 



Media 


Vehicles 


Tempera 


Papers 


Oils 


Cardboard 


Water colors 


Masonite 


Acrylics 


Wood 


Caseins 


Canvas 


Temperas 




Enamels 




Varnishes 




Pastel chalks 




Inks 




Turpentine 




Linseed oil 





Paintinfi Experiences: 

Landscapes 
Still life 
City scenes 
Seascapes 
Portraits 



Nfurals 
Abstractions 
Geometric designs 
Optical illusions 
Illustrations 



Concepts: 

The skillful use of materials. 

The individual style of the student. 

An important message or mood of the painting. 

Caic» and cleatnng of bnislu»s. 

Need for an orderly palette. 



Importance of seeing the total effect rather than the 

parts: 

(V}icctives: 

• An appreciation and understanding of painting 
from prehistoric times to the present. 

• The ability to use a variety of media in new and 
imaginative ways. 

• A more sensitive use of color. 

• An increasing ability to see, feel, explore, and 
relate the world around through painting. 



Materials: 

Watercolors 
Oil 

Tempera ( powdered and 

moist) 
Casein 
Ink 

Sufifiested Activities: 

Finger and hand painting 

Dry brush 

Wet-on-brush 

Wet-on-dry 

Crayon Resist 

Nfural Painting 

Fimire Compositions 

Still-lifes 

Portraits 

Sand painting 

Sponge painting 

Spatter painting 

String painting 



Colored chalk 
Acrylics 
Oil crayons 
Nfeltedf wax crayons 
Various colored yams 
and glue 



Putty painting 

Landscapes 

Interiors 

Seascapes 

Cityscapes 

Chalk and powdered milk 
Encaustic 
Blot and blow 
Palette knife painting 
Abstract painting 
Ceomclric painting 
Painting to music 
Painting .sensations 



Visit: 

\tns(»!inis, Callericvs, and Studios 
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Free Hand Drawing ^ 



0J^ 




Objectives: 

• To (Ic'volop an awareness of composition. 

• To devflop an awareness of the formal qualities of 
nature. 

• To regulate drawing with color, volume, and space. 

• To n'Kard color as a means of expression and enjoy- 
ment in art and daily life. 

• To c-nahle the student to correlate art experience 
and environment through landscape, figure and por- 
trait painting. 

• To further the appreciation of form and color 
through painting. 

• To cxprcvss an idea graphically. 

• To develop power of observation. 

• To develop perception of form to portray objects 
representationally, 

• Learning a means of representing three-dimenvsional 
forms on two-dimensional surfaces. 

• To devc-Iop an awareness of the formal qualities of 
nature. 



References: 

The Human Fifiure, David Rubens; Viking 
Life Prawinfi, John Napper and Nicholas Mosely; 
Studio 

The Natural Way to Draw, Nicolaides, Houghton 
Drawina Lessons frotn The Great Masters, Robert 

Hale; Watson-Guptill 
Drawina of the Masters: Italian, American, French, 

Gertnan, Spanish, Shorewood Pub. 

/. UNDERSTANDING COLOR 

To introduce the student to the physical, emotional 
4md psychological aspects of colon 

//. LIGHT AND SHADE 

1. The illusion of volume. 

2. Volunu» expressed through light and sliade. 

3. Distinction of planes through light and shade, 

4. Emphasizing edges of planes. 

///. FIGURE DRAWING AND PORTRAI- 
TURE 

1. Variety of approaches. The sliident should cm- 
tinui' to explore the eonslruction of a figure to en- 
able the stn(hMit to ''discover ' a nu^thod with which 
he has success. 
Figure study. 
Figure composition. 
Drawing the head. 
Portrait. 

IV. DEVELOPING A SKETCH 
Materials: 
Tools 

Brush 
Pens 
Sticks 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Media 

\Vat(?r color 
Chalk 
Ink 
Pencils 
('rayons 



Paper 

Drawing papcT 
Tracing paper 
Newsprint 
Illustration !)oard 
Postc-r paper 



Oil Painting 

MattU'ials: 

Tools Media Vehicle 




Procedure: 

After selecting n suitable subject, a preliiniuiiry draw- 
ing may be transferred to the canvas. Oil paints are 
arratificd on pah-tte in warm ajid cool areas. Tlic 
center of the palette is used for mixing. The under- 
coat is usually thinned out paint wi;h turpentine 
added. Pay cIo.se attention to light and shadow an-as. 
Larj?e masses are painted first and smaller details 
are put in at the end of the painting. 

The next eoat of paitit is put on heavier with less 
turpentine mixed with colors. As progress is maile, 
the student reali/<'s that the tcchnicjue is secondary 
and thai <lesijjn or composition is mo.st important. 
There is no perfect formula, therefore, an oil paint- 
ing could be made with a palette knife. It can be 
gla/ed. rubbed out, over painted, scumbles, impasto. 
or broken colored areas can he applied. The final 
painting details can be applied with softer sable 
brushes and varnish is applied before framing. 



The importance of careful planning. 
Appropriate use of materials. 
Selection of suitable subject. 

Understanding of color mixing and color harmonic.*:. 
The knowledge of textural contrasts. 
The arrangement of the composition. 

References: 

Tone and Colour in Landscape Painting, Merlin 
Haines; Adam and Charles Black (London) 

Learning to Paint in Oil, Jerry Famsworlh; Watson- 
Guptlll 

Painting Made Easy, John Mills; Gramercy 

The Art and Technique of Portrait Painting, Freooric 

Taubes; Dodd, Mead, and Company 
Painting Surf and S?a, Harry Ballinger; Watson-Gup- 

till 

Portrait Painting for Beginners, Oil Painting Step hy 
Step, Abstract, John Praden; Watson-Guptiil 



Art Understanding 



<)no approach to art understanding might be devel- 
oped through an introduction of historical art forms as 
they relate to the students own expression. These 
works of art should be presented as they fit within the 
scope of the student's project rather than in historical 
or chronological order. Significant examples from 
various art traditions should be shown to exhibit the 
creativencss of man in expressing his environment. 
Broadening the student's understanding dep(»nds upon 
an awareness of social, political, and cultural forces as 
factors which determine art expression. It is also im- 
portant for him to reali/c that changes in man s con- 
ception of these forces ileterminc? new art forms. A 
failure to recogni/e this often accounts for a lack of 
understanding beyond standards of the more **real*' 
imitative of nature — the better. 

The total should include examples of each major 
cultural period which produces a significant art form. 
To be in accord with the philosophy of the art guide, 
articles of daily living should !)e included with those 
of painting, architecture, and sculpture. 

.•\eslln lie understanding of art is dependent upon 
an underslandiny of the plastic elements — line, color, 
value, texture, and form. Showing the student how 
these elements were used to express ideas and needs 
of other eultures can bring the combined experiences 
of appreciation and practice within his understanding. 

In thos(» situations where the teacher finds student 
interc'sl dinrted toward acfjiiiring more comprelu^n- 
sive knowledge of art history, a course should be of- 
fered to fill that ncred. 
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The following .suggostions are offered to guide the 
teacher's evaluation of student progress, and the stu- 
dent's interpretation of the course in its entirety. The 
neeils and reactions of each class will differ to the ex- 
tent that no Singh* method can he satisfactory for 
every group. However, these objectives may be ac- 
complished through a summary using the following 
points as a framework: 

1. Has the student become aware of his capability for 
understanding and participating in art? 

2. Has the student bc?en made aware of the c xisting 
beauty in his everyday world? Has he also been made 



to realize that his environment can be improved (ar- 
chitecture, housing, city-planning, freeways, etc.)? 

3. Has the student been made to feel that art should 
be part of daily living? 

4. Has the student developed an ability to evaluate 
good design in a practical functional sense so as to 
enable him to choose wisely the commercially made 
necessities? 

5. Has the student developed an understanding that 
art, in its historic past as in the present, is an expression 
of the culture and is valueless if isolated from human 
need and development? 



Art History 



Ohlrrlixcs: 

• Knrichment of the student s understanding of art in 
the environm(»nt. 

• A knowledge of the different ways in which people 
have exi)n*sse(l themselves through art. 

• An uiult i standing of how todays art relates to the 
art of t!u' i)ast. 

• The reali/ati(m that there are (jualities common to 
all Kreat art. 

Visnal lirsoni iTs: 

Art history books Reproductions of 
Films paintings, sculpture, 

Film strips and prints 

Color slides Original works of art 

.\rtifacts Periodii als and magazines 

Stfulyaiul Disdiss: 

Main tn nds in \hr history of painting and sculpture. 
(jaitrini)orary painting and sculpture. 
Work cii hual artists. 

(iiillcries IVint shops Theatrical 

Museums Public producticms 

Current buildings Ix)cal 

exhibits Art fairs monuments 

Art it it if s fin Students: 
HfsiMic h and oral r«*ports. 
.\nanuin:4 exhibits and bulletin boards. 
NoU'buoks and scrapbooks. 
Correlation with daily work. 

Su^iirstrd /^rsrr/rrA atid Studies: 

Study of the unicine achievement of Michelangelo in 

relationship to the human fifiure. 

Study oi the precise draftsnjanship of Ingres. 



Study of the spirited style of Delacroix. 
Study of the emotional distortion of El Greco. 
Study of the fantasy drawings of Klee. 
Study of the commentary of Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Study of the line drawings of Picasso and Matisse. 

Hcferences: 

Paint iufi and Rrality, Cilson: Meridian 
Arts (ml the Man, Ir^vin Edman; Norton, Inc. 
ProblcmM of Art, Su/anne danger; Scribner 
Conversations with Artist, Hodman: Capricorn Books 
Sit:ht and Insi^iht, Alexander Eliot; Dutton 
Western Civilization, Walther Kirchner; Harnes and 
Nol)le. Im: 

Creativity in the Arts, Vincent Thomas; Pre ntice Hall, 
Inc. 

The Seeessitij of Art, Ernst Fischer; Pelican 
The Shape ami Content. Hen Shawn; Vintage 
Form and Fuuetion. Horatio Creenough; University of 
California 

\otcs of a Youn*i Painter, flirani Williams; Sju'ctrtun 
The Seareh for Meaning, Alfred \<»umeyer; Spectrum 
Pahiliw^: Some liasie Principles. l**rederiek Core; 
Heitihold 

The Philosophy of Modern Art, HerluTt Head; Merid- 
i;Ul 

Analytic of the Heautifni Kant; Hobbs. M«»rrill 
Aspects of Form, Herbert Head; Indi;ui.i IhiivcTsity 
Heasfm in Arl, (Jeorge Sanlayana; (!olli( r Hooks 
The Meanini^ of Art. Iferlu rt Hciul: Pelie;m 
Paintinu, in the Tuentieth Century. Werner Hafhuann: 
Prac»^er 

The Art of the Henaussance. Peter and Linda Murray; 
Pr;ieger 

A (*onrise History of Painthiii, Michael Levey; Praejuer 
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The Pocket Dicttonary of Art Terms, Reginald G. 
Hagger; Hawthorne 

Dictionary of American Artist, Paul Cummings; Mar- 
tins 

Art and Civilization, Bernard Meyers; McGraw-Hill 
A New World History of Art, Sheldon Chevey; Viking 
Art Through the Ages, Gardner; Crosby 



Encyclopedia of Painting, Bernard S. Meyers; Crown 

Publishers, Inc. 
History of Art, H. W. Janson; Abrahams 
The Picture History of Painting, Janson; Abrahams 
The Horizon Book of the Renaissance; American Heri- 
tage Pub. 



Lettering 



objectives: 

• To develop skill, to learn a basic alphabet and to 
meet thv stiidiMit s need. 

• An understanding of the meaning of communica- 
tion and its historical developmi'nt. 

• An awareness of the importance of spacing and 
precision in lettering. 

• Thv ability to make an alphabet. 

• An awareness of the differences in letters made 
with the pen, brush, and chisel. 

Methocly: 
Simple alphabets. 

Variations on this aIphalH.*t by making changes in 

\\ idth and hi*ight of letters. 
Designing an alphabet. 
Using a bnish and/ or a pen and ink. 

Media: 

Pen holder and various nibs 

(SpeedballBandC) 
Cut paper 

Speedball lettering charts 
Poster paint 



Paper 
Ruler 
India ink 
Pencil 

Lettering brush 



Sufifiestcd Proiects: 
Posters 

Poster layouts 
IVavel poster 
Folio covers 
Maj?a/ini» layouts 
Directional signs for 

eorriilors 
NfonoKrains 

Thrrc-dinuMisional signs 
H<»cord an)inn cover 
Trademarks, insii^nias, 

motifs 
(Jnats of arms 
Slorv hoards 
Book I'ac'krts 
Bonklrt illfistratioii 
Staur or lunsical poster 
T('lr\ ision ('(nunHTcials 
(ionnnrn ials 



Allover designs using 

lottiTS 
Letlrrhrads 
Lc tt(Ting for bulletin 

l)oards and displays 
Lettering words, titles, 
sentences, paragraphs in 
various styles of pen 
Package divsign 
Illustration 
Cartooning 
Labels 
firo(*hures 

Newspaper drawing 
Spot dra\vini?s 
S\\ innninn pool advertise- 
ment 

Soft drink adv^Tlisernent 
Industrial prodnets and 
their design 

ColUrt: 

Sainplfs oi (itithie. Hoii!;iii. \!anus(iipt. (.'hanctTV, 
afid other stx les oi a!phal)c*t i iit trorn inaya/iiies and 
iie\VNp.iptTs inehidiiiK e()iit< nii^orary h tferini;. 



Techniques: 

1. Practice the formation, proportion, balance, and 
spacing of letters. 

2. Demonstrate optical spacing and balance of words. 

3. Show the formation of the letters in a basic alpha- 
bet by the elements they have in common. 

4. Show basic strokes — vertical, horizontal, diagonal, 
and curved. 

5. Transferring lettering from a layout to the final 
work. 

6. Student should explore the possibilities of various 
medias to create special lettering effect. 

7. Point out relationship of lettering style to the mes- 
sage it conveys. Learning to think of lettering as an 
integral part of the layout should include style, color, 
and legibility. 

Commercial Art Obligations: 

Meeting the standards for reproduction. 
Nfeeting of deadlines 
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Commercial Assignments 

Commerdal art often requires working to satisfy the 
tastes and the whims of someone else, frequently 
someone who has no art experience. This could be a 
iini<nie ex|HTinue for the stiidetit. Many will not like 
this replacement of his will; others will fail to grasp 
the necessity of meeting a (leadline— but many will 
find these commercial assignments rewarding. Rec- 
omm<'nded for a selected gnnip in II, III, and IV 
year art stii<lents. 



Materials: 

Took 
Pencils 

Pons and inks 
Brushes 
Air brush 
Triangles 
Mat knife 
Scissor*; 

Silk screening equipment 
Drawing board 



C(0 



Media 
Paper 

Illustration board 
Water color paper 
Pastel paper 
Coquilfe paper 
Tempera 
Caseins 
Pastels 

Masking tape 
Rubber cement 
Coastruction paper 



Lettering and Layout Design 



Concepts: 

Importance of satire, impact, and cartoons 
Advertising attracting public response 
Knowledge of lettering forms 
Appropriate sflection 
Use of spatial relationships 
Dummy construction 
Rough i.iyout 

Finished layout tor any advertisement 
Beauty of design 
Working for reproduction 

a. Line cut process 

b. Half-tone process 

c. Color process and breakdown 

S7wv.v; 

Skill and use of tools 
Composition 

Hartnonies of line, form, texture value and color 
Individuality of (expression 
Importance of simplicity 

Artist's relationship to merc^ ndise and product 

Rrfemwes: 

Posters. Howard Houghner; Pitman 
The Book of Si<:ns, Rudolf Koch; Dover 
The llistonj and Technique of Lettering, Alexander 
Neshitt; Dover 




Speedhnll Textbook, Ross F. George; C Howard Hunt 
Lettering, Higgings; Ink, Inc. 
Techniques, Higgings; Ink, Inc. 
Art Today, Faulkner, Ziegfeld; Hill 
Lettering, Harry E. Wright; Pitman Pub, Corp. 
Lettcrmfi-Art in Modem Use, Raymond Ballinger; 
Reinhold 

Layout, Raymond Ballinger; Reinhold 
Signatures and Trademarks, Rand Holuh; Watson- 
(Juptill 

LvUvring, John Cataido; Davis 



Inferior Design 



object ivcs: 

• An undtTstancIiug that it is nect\ssary to know the 
rukvs for beauty and how to use them in order to have 
an attractive hnmr. 

• An inm asinK ability to plan and coordinate furni- 
ture. f(juipment. drapery and chair covering patterns, 
floor and wall covering in a room. 

• Th«» <h»vcl()pnient of intelliKi nt home plaiming and 
(onsumcT buying 



Sufigcsted Projects: 
Floor p!an»i 

Color s< h» m(vs and harmonies 
Furniture arrangements 
Pix.tnn« hanging 

Collect: 

Pif ;nres of wall arraiigemonts. furniture, ganh^n ur- 
rangcmrnts. hcmses. pieces of wallpaper, and any 
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other material which can be discussed and criticized 
for art quality. 

Design: 

Your own room o« you would like it. 

Print material for draperies, pillows, or upholstery. 

Wc?ave p^ce mats, rugs, or table runners. 

Wallpaper for your own room. 

Make a scale model of a one-room studio apartment 

An interior decorator's studio 

Visit: 

An interior decorator s .studio 
Local furniture stores 
Museums 

References: 

Guide to Interior Decorating, Betty Pepis; Reinhold 
Designs for Living, Ford and Creighton; Reinhold 

Fashion Drawinfi: 
Current and future fashions 

Drawing; from Memory: 

Summer experiences 
School and social activities 
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Nature Drawing: ^ 

Observing designs and patents of nature in ob|ects 
such as conesi sea shells, flowers, leaves. 

Contour Drawing: 
Figure, still life, etc. 

Cartooning: 

Sports 
Spot 

Editorial or political 
Strip 

Perspective Drawing: 

Parallel 
Angular 

Three point perspective 
Ellipses 

Abstract, Geometric, Free Form Design: 
Figures and still life 
Accidental shapes for inspiration 

Clusters or Grouping: 
Figures 

Homes and additions 



Design 




object ivvs: 

• To lU'Vihjp perception and imagination throtigh 
varied ^experiences. 

• To ac<|uai!it the student with volume. 

• To develop spec iaii/ed skills and techniques based 
on the stiulent\s knowledge of design fundamentals. 



m To develop a creative attitude toward the use of 
materials and technic}ues in solving problems of de- 
sign. 

• To broaden his attitudes, knowledge, and skills in 
relationslnp to other areas where design is essentially 
important. 
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Concepts: 

Make the stiulrnl aware of his design as it exists in 

nature and man-made objects. 
Two-dimensional designs. 
Thrce-dtmensidual designs. 

Stress: 

1. A design as it relat(?s to two-dimensional pattern 
and surface enrichmc»nt. 

2. A design as it relates to three-dimensional objects 
in space. 

3. Relationship of c'k rnents to each other. Tension, 
movement, and spatial interpretation develop as ele- 
ments are related to each other and to the picture- 
pane. 

4. A student should l)e aware of design as it exists in 
nature and man-made objects. 

5. Some writing forms suggest linear motifs: Callig- 
raphy, pictographs, and hieroglyphics. 

6. CJeometrie shapes and solids used to develop ab- 
stract and non*()hjective mr*'fs. 

7. Achieve visual interest. 

a. Positive-negative reversal of values. 

b. Shift<?d image superimposed on a color shape, 
e. Transpan^ncy of superimpo.sed shapes. 

d. Pluralism — one contour line common to several 
sha{X's. 

i\ Fluctuating image--observer s attention alternates 
between figure and background. 

8. Characteristic of volumes. 

Hufifiested Piojects: 
Ceoint'tric Design — 

Lines, circles, rectangles, triangles 
Imaginative* designs from memory — 



Mural 
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Abstraction, .scribbles which lead to exploration and 
discovery 

Studies from nature — 
Organic 
Inorganic 

Figurative designs- 
Animals 
Groups 

Design from other cultures- 
Africa, China, Mexico, Italy, etc. 

Useful designs — 
Industrial design, fashion, interior, commercial de* 
sign, package, etc. 

Graphic design — 
Posters, signs, trademarks, symbols, greeting cards, 
book covers, wrapping paper, stencils, silk screen, 
block prints, repeat designs, l)order designs, textiles* 

References: 

Dcsifin for You, R(*itler-Ix)ckhard; Wiley and Sons 
Basic Dcsifin, Kenneth Bates; World Company 
Nfl/fire as Designer, Bager; Reinhold 
Desifin in Three, Randall and Haines; Davis 
Craft Desifin, Mosley, Johnson, Koening; Wadsworth 

Publishing Co. 
Vision in Motion, Moholy; Nagy 
DesiRn, Syhil Emerson 
Primer of Visual Art, Mimdt 
Thouohtst on Desinn, Paul Rand 
Crafts Dcsifin, Mosley, Johnson, Koening; Wadsworth 

Publishing Co. 
Dcsifins for Artists and Craftsmen, Louis Wolchonok; 

Dover 

The Art of Thrcc-Dimcnsional Desifin, Louis Wolcho- 
nok; Harper Publishers 



Design 

\retho(ls: 

V;irious ti*chni(|Ufs of mural m;ikiug such as wall 
paintings, frrsco. reliefs, irifzes. etc. 

1. Working togt^thrr aiui fXchanKifig id' as. 

2. Nrcd for careful phuming and research. 
•V (mtv of and un(i(Ts!;in(iini; of niattTials. 

I. Knowlrdgr of great mural pointers from Mexico, 
Italy. l'V;ince. etc. 

5. Knowledge of projectinu tecluijqnes. 
Sufiu^'strd /Vo/rr/.s; 

MuniK oi liisttuic >i^nifieanee. ((.'ivil War. etc.) 
Nfurals uf >ciejiti(ic siynificMnc e. ( liioloyy, Spac-e. ) 
Morals of arsthetit >i.i;ni(itan(e. (Ahstraets. Styli/a- 
tioh. ) 

Nturals of Iileiar\* siuoifieahe<\ ( Shakespeare. .Stories. ) 
{'ircus liuntor 
Sea Satire 
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BEST copy MMIUnf 



Travel 

Transportation 
Fantasy 
Inventions 
Family of Man 

Materials: 

Toots 

Brushes 

Scissors 



Medicine 
Music 
Sports 
Education 



Media 
Paints 
Charcoal 
Pencil 
Glue 
Tile 
Class 
Fabric 
Wood panel 
Brown Kraft paper 
White butcher paper 
Construction paper 



Procedure: 

Tills project is usually the work of many students, but 
it can Ik» also a good long-range assignment for an 
individual. Selecting an appropriate topic is often of 



utmost importance. Before any sketches are made, 
careful research should be done. Ideas, inspired from 
many sources, may be written up. A great deal of 
correlation with other subjects usually takes place. 
Many preliminary studies, sketches, and color schemes 
are made before one is selected. A large, simple 
contour drawing or cartoon is made to actual size. 
The drawing is then transferred to the working sur- 
face. Tempera paints are usually used on paper 
murals and oil paints, enamels, fabrics, colored papers, 
and other materials used on more permanent surface. 
Large flat areas of texture and line may be added later. 
The mural must be viewed from a distance while 
working to see that all parts are harmoniously related. 

References: 

Bulletin Boanh and Display, 1961, Randall and 
Haines; Davis Press, Worcester 

Murah for Schools, Ame Randall; Davis Press, Wor- 
cester 



Collage 



Chalk 
Pencil 

Corrugated cardboard 

Fabric 

Copper 

Sandpaper 

Wood 

Paste 

Scissors 



Media: 

Colored papers 
Newspaper 
Magazines 
Yam 
Wire 
String 
Cork 
Plaster 
Ink 
Pai!its 

Method: 

Select a variety of interesting materials, some new, 
others old, rusty, burned, or discarded objects. Select 
the materials that are especially exciting for each in- 
dividual. Look for color harmony, textural contrasts, 
umisual shapes, and a variety of values. Begin by 
cutting, tearing, and arranging materials on a heavy 
cardboard backing. When the arrangement seems 
salisfactorv', the various pieces can be glued to the 
hacking. The design should have a center of interest, 
a mood, or suggest a message. The design can be 
enlianct^d l)y painting out certain areas or adding 
photographs, letters, or other objects to the arrange- 
ment. Th(* stuilent may draw over parts of the collage 
or gla/e sections of it and should use his imagination 
and ingenuity to arrive at a highly individual result. 

(Umccf)ts: 

Art exists all around us in many fonns. 
Selections of appropriate material to (rcati* their own 
desigtis. 

Variety plays a major role in design. 



Line, color, texture, form, and values. 
Harm-- 7, proportion, contrast, rhythm, dominance, 
and balance. 

Common materials can f>e made into works of art. 
References: 

Collages, John Lynch; Viking Press. 
Collates, Harriet Janis and Rudi Blash; Chilton Com- 
pany. 

Collages and Constructions, Lois Lord; David Pub- 
lishers. 

Collages, Francis Brow; Pitman. 
Objectives: 

• An awareness of tlie history of collage and its cur- 
rent revival. 

• T!u* ability to assemble varied tnaterials with the 
limitations of good taste. 

• The' understanding tliat art can be madi* from 
"found objects/* 

Materials: 

Tools Media 
Scissors Photographs 
Ha/or blades Buttons 
Straight pins Cloth 

Feathers 

Plastic 

Wood 

Paint 

Yarn and .string 

Cardboard scraps 

Rubber cement 

Paper 

I.ahels 

Tickets 
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Suggested Pivfects: 

Bofik jackc^ts 
Ri*corcl album cove rs 
Posters 

Ccilhigos combining (Iiffi*r(*ut toxturos and rncdia 

Htuilij ami Discuss: 
(!oIIagt*s of Bra(|U(* and Picasso 



Oaduists 
Estclian VlccMitc 
John Lynch 
Matisse 
Marca4U*Ili 

Visit: 

Muscnms and KaUcrics to sec examples of colhiges. 



Fold and Dye 



Obfcctive: 

• Stndv of the methods of fokling and dipping 
papers. 

Media: 

Paper, newsprint, tissui'. papiT towels 
(Jok)r media — water cok)r, thinnc*d tc*m|H^ra, cok)red 
ink 



Hrnshes 

Containers for paints 

Suggested ProfcetH: 

Wrapping papers 
Book covers 
Porlfo'io covers 
Stationery 



Decorated Papers 



Ohjectives: 

# rndcrstanding of varions materials for printing. 

• \'arious technic|nes for cutting and the mechanics 
of repeat patterns. 

Materials: 

Tools Mrdia 
Knives Poster paint 

Razor blades Watercoh)r 
Brax'cr Ink or dye 

Sponges 
Spools 
Wood bk)ck 
Arlgum 
Vcgetabk's 
Pans 



Vehicle 

Paper — all kinds 



Suggested Projects: 
Book cover designs 
All over design 
(Irceting cards 
I)ec^)ratc*d wrapping paper 



Paper 



Emphasis: 

To rm-oiirage an appreciation of the history of paper 
and its wide connnercial nsrs. To stimulate an inter- 
est ill the vrrsatiMty of paper as an expressive art 
iiiediiini and to gain (*xprrienee in the* manipniation 
and n.se of the* niat(*rial. 



Suggested Projects: 

Decorated paper 
Fold and dye 
Paper sculpture 
Papier macho 
Wax rc'sist 



Stenciling 

Collage 

Batik 

Tie dyeing 



Hcfereiices: 

Crafts. Desiun, Mosley. Johnson, Koc*nig 

Design in Three'Dhnt^nsiofUs, Rafulall and Haines 

Arts and Crafts. Wankelman, Richards. Wigg 

Teavhers Craft Manual. Rryce and Creen 

Cut Paper Work, Chrislabel Russell Cox 

Paper Sculpture. Arthur Sadler 

Paper Folding, William Murray. P'rancis J. Ridgwey 

Paper Seulptines, Mary CIrac«» Johnston 

A(lv( ntures with Scissors, Kdith HeckiT; International 

Textbook ('ompany 
Exphrinu Papier Mach<\ Victoria Bedfoni Retts; Davis 

Publisiiiiig Cih 
Crcativ ' Paper Dcsiiiu, Rottger; Heinhold 
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Two-Dimensional Art 



DrmvifiR: 

flood (IrawiiiR Is one of the artist's basic tools. It is 
the result of keen observation and ability developed 
throunh practice in representing that which is seen or 
hAt Th<? artist expresses, intensifies, or clarifies 
through the* use of fundamental elements of art (line, 
texture*, and form). The artist may at times draw to 
represent factual characteristics and details or con- 
versely may develop the abstract and the emotional 

Media: 

Petieils — fJoIored, charcoal hard and soft lead 
P<'ns— Ballpoint, cnxjuil, spe(*dball 
Charcoal 

(Jrayons — Wolfe crayon, lithograpii crayon, Cont6 
vuiyon 

Brushes — Watevcolor, Japanese, stencil bristle, letter- 
ing 

Magic markers 
Pastels 

\*ariety of papers 

Drmiinii Experiences and Dratvinfi from 
Observation: 

Simple inanimate object 

(Jroup of objects 

Models- 
Standing figure 
Studies 

Action drawings 

Seated (foreshortening) 

Likenesses 

Ih'ads 

Hands 



Materials: 

Tools 

Brushes 
Pens 

Silk screen 



Media 

Paper 

Inks 

String 

Textiles 

Wire 

Charcoal 

Clay 

Glass 



Paints 

Crayons 

Pencils 

Block pi'inting 

Wood 

Pastel 

Plaster 

Stencils 



Procedure: 

Limit the problem. Have students use one element to 
form a dvsign rather than to try to include many. For 



BEST COPY mum 




example, the rectangle may be the simple element to 
be u^ed. Much experimentation will follow as to si'/es» 
shape, movement, balance, and composition. When a 
successful arrangement is attained, another element 
such as color or texture may be added. Addition or 
subtraction of elements can be includetl This process 
can continue until a most complete use of all elements 
is achieved. 

S/;Yi.v.y; 

The organization of the basic elemetits (line, form, 
texture, value, and color) into a pleasing arrangement, 
The understanding of the elements of composition 
(harmony, rhythm, proportion, dominances, contrast, 
bahmce, unity, and order). 



Methods: 

Repeat patterns 
Accents 

Transparency, reflections 

Overlapping 

Contrasts 

Distortion, styli/ation, 
exaggeration 



Balance, formal informal 

arrangement 
Limitation of color 

schemes 
Movements of line 
Alteration 

Limitaticm of si/e, shape 
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Stenciling 



Objectives: 

• To understand relationships of stenciling to the 
industry of textile designing. 

• To gain knowledge about one of the more common 
methods of duplicating. 

• To explore the possibilities of stenciling (using 
both positive and negative methods.) 

• To enhance fabric for some functional purpose. 




Greeting cards 
Wrapping paper 
Stationery 
Book covi?rs 
Borders-— f rames — 
mirrors, etc. 




Materials: 

Stencil paper Spray gun 

Stencil knives Textile paints 

Inks or paint (water/ oil) Heavy paper 



Fabric 
Thuml) tacks 
Extender 
Cardboard 
Stencil brushes 



Glue 
Thinner 
Tempera 

Backing for attaching 
fabric 



Concepts: 

Color study—eflect of mixturesi shading* etc. 
Planning design (simplicity) 

Amount of paint to be used'—for brush — for spraying 
Cutting stencils 

Cleaning (brushes, stencils, etc.) 
Finishing— -heat application on fabrics to make paint 
permanent. 

Su^f^ested Projects: 

Fabrics — 
Wall hangings 
Place mats 
Table cloths 
Skirts 
Scarves 
Runners 

Objectives: 

• Printing by using stencils can be mvd to enipha.size 
the principals of good design and composition. 

• Enables students to appreciate tiie ttThnicjues em- 
ployed and to gain skill in using them. 

Method: 

The design is cut from anx* heavy paper and glued 
lightly on the side of the silk that will be next to the 
pai)er. If you use a washable paint, the screen and 
fiame can be used over and over for many different 
stencils. A frami? made from an embroidery hoop and 
organdy can be used. 

Cut a rectangle of any heavy cardboard the same 
width as your silk to use as a "s^iueegee." Temju^ra, 
poster or any other kind of paint shotild be placed at 
one end of the frame. The paint should be of heavy 
cream consistency. With the cardl)oard pull the paint 
.smoothly and slowly over the silk. Lift the frame and 
c'ean the silk. 



Tempera Batik 



01)jcctives: 

• Thv importance of careful planning to product* 
sncci'ssful results. 

• The importance of contrast in value, texture, color. 
s'm\ and forms. 

• Allow for un(»xp(»cted results aiul use them ad- 
vantageously. 

Materials: 

Took Media 
Brush(»s Tempera 
Largv tray Paper 

Ink 

Mrtlwd: 

.Select an intcn^stiiig subject — landscape, figures, ani- 
mals, abstract, etc. 



Tho important differences between the batik method 
and a regular tempera painting is that Ihv black ink 
IS painted over the finished tempera painting and 
then submerged under wntvv. The result will vrvdtv 
a fascinating te.xlural effect and a very spontaneous 
r<\stilt. 

It is good planning not to cover .ill the white paper 
with paint, but to leave s])aees around the eolorcul 
areas. l*iniphasi/(» the use of bright or Hyht colois in 
contrast with the black ink. The ink will adhere to 
tlu? unpainted art^as but will wash olf the colored 
ones. W ait uiitil the ink is dry before snbinerjiint; the 
pap(»r in water so that the colors will remain inten.s(^ 
and w ill not wash out. .Some toueliiny up < an be dime 
with pen and ink or brush and paint, if necessary, 



Batik 



Objectives: 

• An uiulorstaiullng of tlu* batik process anil ihv 
ahilitN to (limratf a hxhriv using it. 

• A knowlodgo of the orisiti of batik anil the strong 
intlurncf it has had on tisxtilc lUvsign. 

• An increasing ability to niak(* use of the fluid na- 
ture of the design possible with tl)is technicjue. 

Materials: 

Took Media 

Brusht?s Btuvswax 

Hot plate ParafRn 

Sketching frame Tjan-tung 

Granite pans Newspaper 

Wooden spoon Cold water dye 

Iron Fahric 

Ironing board Muslin 

Silk pongee 
Cotton batiste 
Handkerchief linen 

Stmhj and Discuss: 
Japanese method of batik 



BEST 



Sufifiested Profects: 

Table mats 
Tray cloths 

Wall hangings in combination with a block print 
liook covers 
HcMd scarfs 
Ties 



Hcfewnccs: 

Introducinfi Batik, Evelyn Samuel; Watson-Guptill 
Creative Textile Design, Rolf Hartung; Rcinhold 
More Creative Textile Design, Rolf Hartung; Reinhold 
Desifin on Fabrics, Meda Johnston, Glen Kaufman; 
RcMuhold 

liatik: Art and Craft, Nik Krevitsky; Reinhold 
Textile Printing and Dyeing, Nora Proud; Reinhold 
Fabric Printing by Hand, Stephen Russ; Watson- 
Guptill 



Tie-Dyeing 



Ohjectives: 

• The ability to hand-decorate a fabric using this 
technique. 

• An iipprt^ciation for good craftsmanship. 

Experiment with: 

Tin? three varieties of tie-dye pattern — 
Itosette 
Hroad stripe 
I'ine repeat 

Materials: 

Tools Several weights of thread. 

Wooden stirring stick twint^ and cord 

Hot plate Boilable dye 

Glass container Fabric 
for dyeing Silk, silk chiffon, 

georgette, percale, 
muslin, handkerchief 
linen, bati'-te, soft 
viscose ravon 



Sufifiested Profech: 

Dress material 

Limeheon cloths 

Wall hangings 

Tie-dyeing with a print 

Tie-dyeing with a drawing (magic marker) 



Wax and Resist Processes 
( Tic-dyeing and Batik ) 



(^hjrrtivrs: 

• To «ain lUHlerstandiug and appn^iation of color 
and design in liand-dyed fabrics. 

• To leani to (Mihance fabric by the usv of dyeinij and 
to learn aliont this art which was developed in India 
in ani icnt titncs. 



• To appro.ximate in the classroom the Japanese 
method of Batik. 

• To study the history of fabric dyeing from the time 
of the Hgyptians to the present. 
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Materials: 

Tools Media 
Frame Lightweight fabric 

Iron Beeswax 
Hot plate Paraffin 
Container for wax Japanese brushes 

Dye container String 

Dyes 

Concepts: 

How to make a planned or unplanned design 
Effect of colors on each other when being dyed 
Safety factors (hot wax) 



Experiments— Batik sample 
Tie-dyeing sample 

Sufifiested Proiects: 

Dyed material for 
Skirts 
Blouses 
Scarfs 

Handkerchiefs 
Runners 
Wall hangings 
Combination of Batik and block print 



Wax Resist 



Objective: 

m A study of color and design techniques and charac- 
teristics and reactions of wax with water- 



Materials: 

Tools 
Brushes 



Media 

Crayons 

Paraffin 

Beeswax 

Liquid floor wax 

Water color paint 

Tliinned poster paint 



fiufificsted Projects: 

All over designs 
I .andscapes 
Still life 
Human figure 



Block Printing 



objectives: 

• Various methods of printing. 

• R(?ali/ation that many results lu.iy l)e derived from 
one dfsign. 

• (Jonunercial printing processes. 
Materials: 

Tools Media 
Cutting tools Linoleum roll 

Brayer Linoleum blocks 

Printing inks 
Water soluble, oil base 

PapcTs 

Cloth 

Plaster blocks 

Method: 

Make prcliniinarv dt'sij^ns on paper. Thv free-brush 
t<*eliuif(ue is very good. Desii^n factors involved in 
ereatinji repeat motifs, all owr patterns, geometric 
(lesinus. iiou-ohjecUve designs, border designs, etc.. 
should he stress(»(l. Desigu is then transfiTred from 
paper to linolcMun by tracing teehni(|ni'. Desigu unist 
hi' reversed so that it will not print backwards which 
is espi'c ialh" important to a design with lettering. Thv 
(lesiijn is then carefully cut out with difhTcnt cutting 
t()(»ls to create a variety of lines, textures, and shapes. 
The ni'ed for safety iu cutting uniA hv emphasized. 




Additional blocks may b(? used when more than one 
color is desired. Care should be taken in applying the 
ink with the l)ray(T so that the proper amount is 
achieved to prevent bare spots or too uuieli ink from 
filling iu small lines of tlie design. Colored papers 
can be usi'd for inter(\stiiig effect. ()v(Tlapping ar(*as 
of the (U.'sign may produce unusual effects. The em- 
phasis throughout should be placed upon the devel- 
opnuMit of the stuch'uts pcTsonal cxpn'.ssion and tin* 
(juality of the independ(»nt thinking used in solving 
desigu problems and t(rhni(jues. 
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Printmaking ^'^muung 




Materials: 

Wood Cut Prints — Wood (pine, rc*dwoocl), cutting 
tools, printing e([uipmrnt, papor, inks. 
Silk Screen Prints — Frames, screen of organdy or silk, 
silk screen inks» film, adhering solution, stencil knife, 
tusche* tape, shellac, lacrpier. thinner scpieegees, Le- 
Page glue, brushes, cotton, cloth or paper to print on. 



Plaster Block Prints — Plaster of Paris, \ aseliiie, shi?llac, 
molding box, printing inks, container for pouring the 
plaster and water mixture, sharp tool, brayer, palette, 
paper, and printing inks. 

Acetate Prints — Sheet of acetate, sharp tool, brayer, ,^ 
ink, palette, cleaning cloth, paper to print on. 
Eraser ami Rubber Tubinfi Prints — Erasers, strips of 
rul)ber tubing, standard printing e(iuipinent and wood 
blocks, glue. 

Sufif^csted Projects: 

Wrapping paper 
CJreeting cards 
posters 

IJning paper for book-I)inding 

Textile designs (bord<T and all over patterns) 

Wallpaper designs 

Book covers 

l^ook plates 

Fine art prints 

Visit: 

Galleries, studios, and print shops 

See how colors are separated and color plates are 

made 

Collect: 

Samples of various methods of printing such as etch- 
ing, lithography, and monoprinting. 



Relief Printing 



Objectives: 

• To explore the possibilities of relief printing and 
to acquire knowledge of the tools and technicjues in- 
volved. 

• To learn that from this method many copies can be 
made of one print. 

• To develop id(*as into dtvsigns by planning so that 
they becouH* meaningful statements. 



Materials: 
Tools 

I.ino cutters 
Wood cutting 

tools 
Brayers 

Palette (glass) 



Mrdia 
I.inol(*nm 
CIar(l!)oard 

(;iiio 

Hub})er 
Wax 

Inks (water or oil) 
Paints (water or oil 



Wood 
Vegetables 
String 
Plaster 

Printing press 



Concepts: 

Kxperiments — 

(Hue on glass 

String on wood 

UubbcT 

(Cardboard 

Plaster ( incised ) 
rse<)f tools for cutting (siiirty factors ^ 
l)i(iere!ice lu'twcen positive and uegaliNC < uts 
Application of ink (amount ) 
Pressure in printing 
Oleaning jirocess 

l^Hectiveness of design for printing process us(*d, 
Sanficstcd Projects: 



Fine art prints 
Portraits 
Landscapes 
Still lifes 
Monograms 



CJreeting cards 
Book covers 
Wrappi!ig paper 
Wall hangings 
Book plates 
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Printmaking 



Objectives: 

• A knowledge of, and experience with, planographic, 
relief, and intaglio methods of printing. 

• An awareness of the enhancing qualities of pattern 
in nature^ and man-made objects. 

• A greater ability to appreciate commercial proc- 
esses and the works of the graphic artist. 

Siifif^ested Techniques: 

StenciUnfi — Stencil paper, scissors, stencil knife, stencil 
brushes, water or textile paints, turpentine, paper or 
doth/paletle for mixing. 

MonopHntff-^lnks, glass plate, paper (plahi or col- 
ored), cloths for wiping. 

Wax Prints — Wax (candle ends, wax crayons, paraffin), 
sharp tool for incising on wax, cardboard box for wax, 
braser. ink. palette, and paper. 



Cardboard Pr/nf^— Cardboard, scissors, printing paper, 
shellac, brushes, ink (block printing), cleaning fluid, 
cheesecloth. 

Leaf Pr/nf.v— Carbon paper, newsprint and colored 
papers, all types of leaves, pine needles, ferns, grasses, 
etc., iron (electric). 

VcRetabie and Gadget PH«te--Miscellaneous house- 
hold gadgets, potatoes, squash, and other vegetables, 
printing ink or tempera colors, .sharp tool, brushes, 
paper. 

Clay Print — Modeling clay, pointed stick, rubber 
hrayer or paint pad, inks, newspapers. 
Linoleum litork Prints — Block printing inks, linoleum 
blocks. braNcr. palette, linoieinn cutting tools, press. 



Experimental Printing 



Ohjectiies: 

• To explore? objects and their al^lity to leave an 
impression. 

• To srv t Vi'ryday objects in a ni'W way — as useful 
materials and tools to produce art forms. 

• lo rvdli'/v that many experimental prints will be 
uiii<|ue by the very nature of the process involved. 

• To rxplorc* the varied processes and procedures 
involved in printmaking. 

Materials: 

Tools Media 

Palette ( glass ) Leaves Ora.sses 

Brayers Bark .Stones 

Printing press Peimies Scrap cloth 

optional Scrap yarns String 

Spcmge Straw 

Inks (water Cardboard 
or oil ) 



Emphasis: 

ICxpcriments — 
Object prints using bands, fingers, etc. 
To u.se man-made objects such as string, yam, 
sponges, erasers, etc. 

To use objects from nature such as grasses, twigs, 

leaves, etc. 
Have each person make a monoprint. 
Kxplore as many different methods as possible. 
Amount of ink. ^ 
Anjouut of pressure. 

Sufifiested Projects: 
Monoprints 

lU'p(»at patterns for wrapping paper and book covers 
Tine art prints 
Textile prints 
Hook marks 



Monoprint 



Ohjrctiie: 

m An orininal printing process that allows a gooil 
Ntud> of pictorial composition. 

Media: 

Artist's oil paints 
Printer's ink 
Tt mpera 



Print block ( t;lass. metal, or masofute) 
Turpcntiiif for tliiiniing 
Soft printing papiT 

Method: 

Thr divsinn is painted on a piece of glass and the 
print is transferred to the papiT. Th<« original painting, 
ho\vi»ver. is not ilestroyed. 
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Obfcctives: 

• To fxplore the possibilities of etching. 

• To acciiiirc skill in the tecliniques involved. 

• Planning good composition. 

Materials: 



Etching or Intaglio 

Method: 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Tools 

Hand tools 
Rags 

Glass trays 
Printing press 



Media 

Copper plate 

Ink 

Paper 

Silver point 
Acids 



An image is cut into a place witli hatid tools and acids. 
Ink is spread onto the plate so that it fills the lines 
etched below the surface. It is then wiped olf the 
surface. 

Place dampened paper on the copper plate and then 
run both plate and paper through a press that has 
rollers. The press pressure forces the damp paper 
into the etched lines thus soaking up the ink. 



Intaglio Printing 



Object kes: 

• The relation of color harmonies. 

• Importance of direction of movi»ment. 

• Use of variety. 

• F)(f(*etiveness of transpart^ncy in aehiex ing an aura 
of mystery. 

Materials: 

Took Media 
Brushes Oayons Papers 

Knives Acrylic paints Oak tag 

Tissuo Light board 

Hard finish 



Method: 

Apply sncc<»ssive la\iTs of crayon working from light 
to dark and (tossing in different directions. Rubbing 
with tissue and engraving with a sharp instrument 
will produce line, texture, and pattern. A finish can 
be* achieved by using a solution of diluted acrylic 
paints. This .solution flows into the etched areas cre- 
ating accents. Wherever the paint is applic»d over the 
crayon, it produces an illusion of transpan ncy. 



Objectives: 

• \ study in the historx oF lithography. 

• .A Kood study c»f desiyn. 

• Kmphasis of Hue importance* in a couiposition. 
Media: 

Wax iith<)jira])li crayon (tusclu-) 
!Iea\y slap of porous stone 
Water 
Ink 

Lithograph pres> 
Piintin.u paprr 



Lithography 

Method: 



A iitliograpiu'r us<vs a special wax. lithograph eraycm, 
or liquid cail(*d tuschc*. \lv draws his design on a 
hcaxy si. lb of porous stone and tlu* wax actually fills 
in i\\v pon»s of tin* stone. When \hr entire suriacf is 
wiped with water, the* n(m-wax<'d anas absorb the 
water. Then th(» ink adlu^n-s only to tlie j)orfs tliat 
have the wax drawinH. Printinu is aeeomplislu'd w ith 
a V(»r\ heavy, specially desigpcd lithouraj)!] prt'ss. 



Graphic Arts 



Hrlirl- wimhI. linoli'iun. cardlxKud. j^I.istrr 

Inlaiilio - i nyr;4\ iny. ctcliihU. lithom.iphv. div poiiil. 

< < lln pi ints 
.Siiifacc — silk stircn. stencil, ninnopiint 
MiXfd prcHrssis-^cxpcriincutal 



(())icc})fs: 

Tsr and ;i]*»pn rial ion ol tc( lu)i«|Ucs in< liidin'^ the 
prineiplfs ot irood composition. 

.S sled Act i i // u 's: 

lll»is(iati\i- prints as tjatUK* works ol art on a U'vrl 
\\ iih other art forms. 
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Illustrative material— books for Children s Hospital 
school, and community activities. 

A unit or repeat design for use on cards, cloth, wrap- 
ping papers. 

Background and Appreciation: 
Consideration of technicjues and styles of great prints 
as mentioned in group discussion with greater empha- 
sis on the more mature application of these .skills to 
classroom projects. 



Historic 

Durer 

Eli Wallacfa 

Hokusai 



Surface 
Daumier 
George Bellows 
Renault 

Toulouse-Lautrec 



^fodem 

Helen Haseli 
Ruth Reeves 
Eli Wallach 
Frascon 
Raskin 

IntOfiUo 

Rembrandt 

John Taylor Arms 

\Vhistler 

Gova 

Blake 

Mayeter 



Silk Screen Printing 



Objectives: 

• To become familiar with the history of silk screen 
printing. 

• To gain knowledge and understanding of the equip- 
ment and materials used for this process of printing. 

• To become associated with the versatility of silk 
screening and its wide use commercially. 

• To apply this knowledge to make useful as well as 
decorative projects. 

Materials: 

Took Media Cloth 

Frames Organdy or silk Adhering liquid 

Film cutters Inks (oil or water) Tape (masking) 

Sfjueegces Film Lacquer 

Thinner Wax crayons 

Glue Squeegees 

Sponge Paper 

Concepts: 

Suitable design 

How to transfer designs 

How to cut film 

S(*tting up a frame (stretching material, etc.) 

Adlu'ring film to screen 

Masking 

Prt»paration of paper or fabric to be printed on 
Printing (m')re than one color) 
Cleaning 
I%xp«*riments — 

C»Ine and tnsche 

Wax crayons 

Sponge 

Paper (torn) (adhering other subjects to screen) 

Sufificsted Projects: 

Fine art prints Book plates 

Stationery Insignia 
Textiles Posters 



Greeting cards 
Emblems 



Wall hangings 
Signs 



References: 

Silk Screen Print Making, Harry Shokler; Tudor Pub- 
lishers 

Screen Process Printing, Will Clemcnce; Blandford 
Press 

Silk Screen Techniques, T. I. Biegeleisen and Max 

Coin; Dover Publishers 
Explorhifi ihe (Iraphir Arts. C. \'an Norston Co. 
From Oil Stencils to Silk Screen, Jessie Stephens; 

Charles Scribner's Sons 
Printinakinfi Today, Jules Heller; Henry Holt and Co, 

Printing 

New Creative Printmakinn, Peter Green; Watson- 
Cuptill 

Crafts Design, Mosley. Johnson, Koenig; Wadsworth 
Publishers 

Arts and Crafts, Wankelmiin. Richards, and Wigg; 

William C. Brown 
Teachers Craft Manual M;iyo J. Bruce; Feardon 

Publishers, San Francisco 
Prininuikinfi, Donna Z. Meilach; Pitman Publishers 
Fabric Printinfi by Hand, Stephen Russ; Watson- 

(iuptill 

Mock Print in fi on Textiles, Janet Erickson; Watson- 
Cuptill 

Printniakin*i Today, Juleo Heller; Holt and Company 

Etching 

The Technique of Etchinfi and Enfiravina, John Bruns- 
don; iUanhold 

Lithofiraphy 

Tlie Technique of Lithography, Peter W^javer; ilein- 
hold 



Mobiles 
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Ohfectives: 

• To learn about a new art form and its relationship 
to sculpture. 

• To further the understanding of tnree-dimensional 
design. 

• To study the effects of space and light as an integral 
part of a design. 

• To use this information and relate it to balance, 
form, and color. 

• Exploration and experimentation with a design that 
moves in space. 

• Development of an organized design that is attrac- 
tive in ail positions. 

• An appreciation of the craftsmanship involved in 
the making of mobiles. 

^^(iteriiils: 

Tools Media 
Knives Paint (tempera. Yam 

Metal shears acrylic) Turpentine 
Scissors Tliread ( nylon or Cardboard 

Mat knife mobile wire) Sheetmetal 

Hrushes Plastic Wood (balsa) 

Pliers Paint ( oil or Plaster of Paris 

water ) (;iass 
Papier Mache Miscellaneous — 
12-18 gauge wire Metallic papers 
I-,i(jind solder Potter)' 
Nvlon thread Aluminum 
(ilue Thin chopper 

Magazines Cork 
PapiT ( construe- Spools, etc. 
tion, tissue, 
news, etc.) 

Concepts: 

Understanding of hahnuv ( various kinds ), 
Understanding ways of construction. 
Planning mobile according to location for balancing. 
Proper use of tools. 

Hclationship of balanio. form, color, to space and 
light. 




Sttfifiesied Projects: 
Mobiles using — 

CJeometric forms 

I'ree forms 

Fish 

Animals 

Mobiles with simple abstract cardboard or balsa wood 
sluipes. 

More complex mobiles of metal, glass and/or plastic 

using a definite theme. 
A mobile of shapes within shapes. 
C'omplete abstract constructions. 
Interpretations in mobile form. 

Study and Discuss: 
Work of Alexander Calder 
Pisphitj: 

The mobiles around your school. 
References: 

How to Make Mobiles, Jolin Lynch; Viking Press 
Makinu Mobiles, Anne and Christopher Mooney; Wat- 
son*C>uptill 



Paper Sculpture 



Ol)}ectives: 

• .An awareness of paper and its potential. 

• Kxperiencc with and exploration of paper"' nuuiy 
possibilities. 

• l!xeelh'nt medium to study liyht ami shade. 

• Also the rrlationsliip of plan<' and fonn can be 
achieved rapidly. 



Materuds: 

Tools 

Scissors 

Ha/or 1)Iades 

Rulers 

Stapler 

Pnueh 

Clompass 



Media 

Various papers and textures 

Tape 

lirasers 

Huhbcr cement 
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References: 

Adventure teith Scmors and Paper, International 
Textbook 

Crrathifi tcith Paper, Pauline Johnson 

DcsiUfi in Three Dimcmions, Ranclaill and Ilaines 



BEST COPY mmM 

Crafts, Designs: Mosley, Johnson, Koenig 

Makinfi Mobiles, WatJion-Cuptlll 

Paper Unftpturc. Mary Craw Johnston 

Paper Folding, William D. Murray, Francis J. Rijpiey 



Papier Mache 



Objectives: 

• Study of the history of papier ma^ he, its origin, and 
top-making in various countries. 

• Thv study of inacht' will be an excellent introduc- 
tion for studying form, color, texture, and three-di- 
mension. 

• Study of three processes of making papier mache. 

Stififfcsted Projects: 
Nfask making 

Three-dimensi(HiaI sculpture 



References: 

Masks, W. T. Benda 
drafts for Fun. Evadna Perr>' 
Crafts Desifin, Mosley, Johnson. Koenig 
Teachers Craft Manual. Mayo J. Bruce, Harry B. 
Green 

Explorinfi Papier Mache, Victoria B. Betts; Davis Pub- 
lieatimis 



Three-Dimensional Papier Mache 



Objectives: 

m The study of form, color, line, and texture in three- 
dimension. 

• A study of the three processes of making papier 

mache structures. 

a. It may be modeled like clay. 

h. It can be used over a frame. 

c. May be pressed into a mold. 

Media: 
Nc'wspapers 
Paper towels 
Wallpaper paste 

Objt^ets on which to build forms — 

1. Buttles 

2. Boxes 

3. Fruits 

4. Balloons 



Method: 

/. Paper pulp method — Tear paper into small pieces 
and place in pan. Cover with hot water and soak for 
several hours. When the pulp is . broken down and 
water s(juee/.ed out, paste or glue is added. It can then 
be modeled like clay or added to newspaper forms. 

2. Paper strip method — Tear paper into strips. Dip 
the strips in the paste mixture and then apply to the 
desired form. 

3. Press violu method — Either strips or pulp may be 
used. A niady made form, such as a bowl or tray can 
be used. Just grease inside with vaseline or Cf)Id cream 
to prevent adhering to sides. Build up desired thick- 
ness with mache. Dry. Remove and decorate. 

Sufifiested Projects: 

Human figures Animals Trays 
Birds Bowls Frw form 



Three-Dimensional Art 



Tl)is artM. one of tremrndous scope, will include: 
Nfodel making, sculplurc. stabiles, mobiles, and all 
tlirer-dimensional art foiins not specifically included 
iu otir crafts srt lioii. 

Sculpture: 

Sculpturt' provides a fine example of the continuity of 
the art program On the elementary level, ycmngsteis 
are given the nppoilufnty to use modeling clay .md to 
create hiulil\ injatjinative and expressive forms often 
in a primitive but nnirilubited way. nianij>ulaling and 
*'xploring. then joinifig and making these objects stand. 
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By junior high, these models will be carried further 
and brought into ai more permanent form with a 
greater degree of refinement. 

In the high school art program, sculpture is ex- 
panded through subject mater, structure, research, 
and methods of easting in more permanent material. 
The student wlu) is able to combine the aesthetic with 
the skills and knowledge of intricate casting may pro- 
duce a work ol art and ean credit this acconjplishnient 
to a continuing art education. 

The art teacher must impress upon the student the 
importance* of rhythm and design in three dimensions. 
The sculpture will be vi(?wed from countless angles 
and, therctiTt\ it is imperative that this fact be con- 
sidered. Th(: finest sculptures have beauty* fe(?liug, 
understanding, and rhythm from any vantage point. 

Materials: 



Tools 

KnivtN 

Brushes 



Plasticine 
Newspapers 
StMlp metal 
Wii.- 



Fabric 
Stone 

Poster paints 
Masking tape 
Mixing bowls 
Liquid rubber 
Matchsticks 
Paper 
Clav 



Media 

Plaster of Paris 

Soap 

Wood 

Pariscr;;ft 

Stvrf>foam 

C-hipboard 

Conimoi. pins 

Aluminum 

plates 
Sieve 
Lard 

Toothpicks 
Straws 




Mask Making 



Ohircfivi's: 

• An extension of portrait drawing using human 
features as a basis for exploring decorativ<; design. 

• The cultural significance ^ the musk in past and 
present cwilizations. 

Materials: 

Touts Media 
S( iss()rs Petu ils White drawing 

Brushes Paper towels paper 

Knife \fodeMng board T^mpe.a 

Paste brushes Wlirat paste lMa:*i('ine fclay^ 
Masking tape Slu'Hae 
A(T\ lie 



Method: 

Have sttidents make mask forms by building up the 
form on a board with plasticine or by building up 
wads of newspapcT and securing in place with tape. 
In <»ach metht)d, after the form is ready, applv several 
layers of wet strips of paper withotit paste to keep 
mache from sticking. Then start applying strips of 
paper dipped in paste until desired tinekness is 
aelne\<'d. After allowing to dry, remove mask fitHU 
form and decorate. 



Crafts 



(.'rafts pr(»\ide a stiniitl.itinu «)Ullet fnr the (reative 
eneri:i» s ol the student. Kxperienees with new proe- 
t ss*'s .md inatiTials are p.irlit ularly iiiterestiny t(» tin* 
i.Hli\i(hid. His interest in .itipiiiine nrw skills, and 
his tn'ed S)r finding stalie within ^s Uionp becomes 
iaetnts ui motivations. 



(.'rafts also fill a need Un the student who f<'els in- 
eapablt* of indixidoal exj)ression in other forms <)f art. 
Tlie three-dimeiisinnal reality of nuiteriiiis olt. ii o\er* 
eonies this lack of confideni". Successful craft ex- 
peiiences develop an awareness ihul form, tolor. and 
<lcsign operate in areas other than painting and draw- 
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iiiK. Contact with thrcc-dimonsioiial divsign dovclups 
a!i a!)ility to cvalnatc ((minuMcial products which 
as a consumer must learn to make. 

A student may find as much satisfactiop in crafts 
as in paintinns or drawhiK. The tantjihle quality of 
craft material often releases efeative expression in the 
most inhi}>ited. CJontrolh'nK the develoimient of form 
and material hritiRs a})Out cfnifidence and a sense of 
ptirposeful achievement. Thi^ value of this experienee 
dnrin.u th(* emf>ti(mal stress and insecurity of ado- 
l(\seenee is (piiekly rceoyni/cd. 

The stucU'iit may he ujore respojisivi- to aesthetic 
values in ohjects he considers to hv ju-aclical. l)f»si«n 
('lemi'iils become more meaningful if presented in the 
I.iria of an object made for the home or for personal 
use. It may he for the first time that the student is 
experiencin}4 tlu'cc-dimtMisional design. An outKrowth 
ol this experience could he a keener interest in the 
fonn. color, and functional dcsinn of ali objects about 
lu'm. 




Silversmithing 




Thronuli erciitive i-xpc'i it-ru'cs in uicfal craft the stti- 
dfUl will dcvrjnp an awareness of l)raat\- in man- 
made ol)]V(1s. A srnsc of satisfaction resulting from 
a personal exjjression in matni.il will fUcoiirani -par- 
ticipation in further eriNitive activity. \W eniphasi/ini; 
experimentati(»... the student may he eiicoiiraijed to 
f(H'm oriiiinal ideas, to develop indeprndent thiiikin.u 
htd)its, tUid to strive his o\\ n i)roblrms arising from liis 
work. He will develop respect for t«)o|s. materials, 
ami the work of others. For those with special apti- 



tudes, there is opportunity for urowth in skills and 
techniqm*s. 

Design 

As aji introduction to metal craft, a brief discussion 
of me tal work, its historical si«nificance. and devel- 
opment at various cultural levels may be stiuudatinj^. 
Illustrative or visual material, anecdotes, and ^ood 
examples of proh ssi(mal and student work should be 
chosen carefully by the instructor. Sojue tinu* should 
be sj>ent discussinji the properties of iron-ferrous 
metals aiul their reactions to treatment. Mxj>erienc:' 
has shown that the student will progress jnore rapidly 
i\ a notebook is kejU in which technical information 
and processes are available for reh-rejiee. (lood atti- 
tudes toward craftmanship should be rc'flected in th(? 
propel care and use of tools. 

Tecrhniques and Suggested Problems 

Jewelry am! lariier metal work are de\cloj)ed together 
in this Kuide by listini; su^nested projects in th- order 
of the teehnicjue involved. It is expeeted that the in- 
struetoi will choose those experienees which will best 
fit the needs and interests of the student. The average 
student will complete five or six projects the first 
semester. 

A useful i^lossary and diseussion «>f tools and e<|nip- 
ment can be fonnd in Jrurlnj Makhtu by Kenneth 
Winebrenner. pp. 7f]-SS. 

First Project 

TrclmujtK^s: 

(.'uttiiui (stiips). filinu (smoothness and tevtnral ef- 
b'cts), hanunerinn, bendinn. iohhni;, twisting, anueal- 
ini;. and pu klin^ 



Demonstrate: 

Kadi of the processes should he demonstrated fn 
addition to the processes us(»d for finishing, such as. 
ernerv v'nlh and steel wool finishing. Inilfing, and 
laeqnering. 

Sufiiicsted Projects: 

K PapcT knife— discuss tlic weight, balance, si/e, and 
styl(». Bar stock in brass, hard copper, or bron/e is 
tile most useful, but 16 uaufte sluvt is suitable for this 
projci t. 

2. Karrings— Wire and bits of metal, join ?d by wrap- 
ping and twisting, ma> incoriM)rate either wood or 
stone, 

3. Pins or pendant .—These may be made with the 
same type of malcTials as the earrings. 

4. Bracelets, napkin rings. 

5. Shallow trays or bowls— A sandbag or shallow 
form max- bo used for this project. 

Second Project 

Techniques: 

Slake forming, sawing, soldiTing (soft and hard), and 
coloring. 

Demonstrate: 

Technirjues of forming, using the jewelers saw, solder- 
ing, forming, imd etching should !)e dem(mstrated. 

Sttfifiested l^rojects: 

1. Dish or bowl— a discussion of the suitability of 
shape and function is suggesif?d. The student will 
find it advisable* to draw a cro.ss section view to de- 
termine shape and metal si/.e. 

2. Flat jewelry— tie clip, buckles, pins, brooch, ear- 
rings, cuff- links, pendant, or emblems. Pierced or 
applied clfsign may be used in this problem. Some 
preliminary drawing or cut-paper work is helpful in 
planning a di^sigu. 

Third Project 

Technique: 
Ring shaping 

Demonslrate: 

The usv of the r .g mandrel should be demonstrated 
to familiari/e the stud(»nt with ring sizing, determining 
r 'ng si/e. and fluting. 

Suiiuestcd I'rojccts: 

1. Band ring — Applied decoration with wire, cut 
sheets, decorative drilling, and j)i«Tcing may be tried. 

2. Kormc'd or shaped pieces— handles, foot, spout, or 
lid may be plaimed for a vas(\ planter, pitcher, or 
watering can. Decorative t<dnii(pies may I)e includetl 
in the divsign. 
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Fourth Project 

Technique: 

Stone .setting, bezel devclopr-^cnt, and seaming. 
Demomtiate: 

The use of the burnisher in be/el dev<»lopmcnt. tap- 
setting, hinge construction, lap-seaming, dovetailing* 
and butt-soldering .should be shown. 

Sufifiested Projects: 

1. Stone setting— ring, brooch, earrings, buckle, paper 
knif(». TIm' student should giv<» can»ful consideration 
to the .suitability of tin* design of tlu* mounting as 
n^lated to the stone and material being set. 

2. Box form— phuiter. cigarette, or card box, silent 
butler, candy dish, or tray. The primary consideration 
regarding techni<|ue will be joining or lap-seaming, 
butt-soldering, iltting the !)Ottom, and lid-hinging. 

Fifth Project 

Teclmique: 

Link formi ng a.id gang soldering. 
Demonstrate: 

C:hasing repousse tools, and tlu? use of the pitch block 
should be demonstrated. 

Su^f^ested Projects: 

1. ('hain and clasp c(mstruction, 

2. Chasing and repousse work cm suitable projects. 
Careful planning oi tlu? design is necessary before 
working on the metal. 

Sixth Project 

Technitjue: 

Hinge and catch c^onstmction 
Forging 

Demonstrate: 

1*eehin<iues of forging from bar stock, work hardening, 
tempering, and tube drawing should hv demonstrated. 
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Sufifiested Projects: 

1. Nfiniuture box construction. 

2. Unit jowolry. Reproduction of identical parts to 
form a unified whole should be emphasized. 

3. Hand\vrou|L;ht flatware. 

Sufidcsted Activities: 
M()l)iles, stabiles 

Simple abstract metal sculpture forms 

Simple forming of tray or bowl 

Tie clips, pin, cuff links, pendants, etc. 

Materials — Warehouse Item: 

Abrasive cloth: 80 grit, 120 grit. 180 grit 

Ball peen hammers: 2 and 4 oz. 

Bench vise, small 

Brushes, small, for applying flux 

CJarliorundum .stone 

CJ-damps 

Outer punch 

File cleaner 

Files: Hat, round, triangular, half-round in bastard, 
2nd cut. mill cut, smooth 10" 
Flux; resin 

Hacksaw blades: 10". fine 
Hacksaw, adjustable 
Hand drills 



\v lers' .saw frames 4^' 
.v.*velers* saw frames 6" 
Kerosene 
Lacc{uer, clear, metal 
Lacquer thinner 
Mallets, boxwood (large) 
Nfallefs, boxwood (.small) 
Metal .snips. 6" 
Metal snips, 12" 
Pliers, 5" side cutter 
Pumice or scouring compound 
Sal ammcmiac: cleaning and soldering irons 
Scrub }}rashes, 4" 
Scribers 

Solder: is and Ja 

Soldering irons 

Steel squares, 6"xl2" 

Steel wool, medium and fine 

Twist drills; r to 

Tripoli compound for bufBng 

White diamond compound for huffing 

Materials — Outside Purchase: 
Annealing tongs, 18" 

Asbestos blocks, 6"x3"xr' (1" asbestos strip spiral 

wound) 
Charcoal blocks, fi"xr xl" 
Bench pins, hardwood, S'' x 2" x 

V-notch one end, use CNchimp to fasten to bench 
|}e/el mandrt*! 
Buffs 

Bra.s5 wire, 6" 
Bristle wheels. 2", 4" 

Cratt^x or britc boy: available in 3 gnules, various 
shap(*s for buff or hand use*, (tood for fa.st cutting 
where emery c'oth is diflicult to u.se. 

Felt: hard, scjuare-faced, knife, edge, cone (Various 
sized cones are u.seful for buffing inside of rings — 
arc* less apt to eausi' accidt*nts than emery cones on 
wood^Mi mandrels) 

Stitched muslin. 6" (»r larger to fit etjuipment 

Stitched Haiuu'l. 6" or larger to fit ecjuipment 

Buffing motors (oiu' or more) approx. 17(X) r. p. m. 
with dial shafts for permanent installation of buffs, 
( It is prefrrable to have one heavy duty buff for 
large-in(*tal work and allow ({uick removal of dif- 
ferent huffs ). 

(;ircl(» cuUer { not essential ) 

Combination gas or air torch 

IVestolite tank and gauge (several tt.'relns may be 

operated from one tank by proper valving). 
No. 0 torch tip needled for annealing 
No. I or No. 2 for sn^all sokliTing operations 
(Jrinder. double shaft, 'i h. p. or lu avier 
ScjUtuing shears. .Ui" 
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Stakes— 

T-shapecI raising stakc\s 

Steerhorn 
• Bcnik horn 

Seaming 

Planishing 

Tray edge 

Square, flat 

Knife edge 

Bottom, round, 3 sizes 

Spoon, two sizes 
Stake* holders, assorted for small shaping stakes 
Stake phite, mounted sec urely on heavy bench 
V'se, machinist s heavy duty, securely mounted 

Materiah — Permanent Installation: 

Pickling e(}uipment — A vat constructed of wood, 
painted with asphalt paint, lined with sheet lead, 
fitted with snug cover is best. A five gallon crock 
thoroughly coated inside with asphalt, set in a tray 
similarly treat(»d may be substituted. For small work, 
a pyrex glass bowl set in a lead-lined or acid-proofed 
tray is more practical. A wooden salad spoon will 
allow pickling of tiny pieces of metals as the spoon 
floats in the bowl, and is also useful for retrieving 
work from the bottom. Provision should be made so 
that pickle vats may be readily cleaned. 
I^racelet mandrel 

Draw plate — one combination stjuare, round, half- 
round (smaller hold about 30 gauge) 
Draw tongs 

Kiles, K round tapered. 6", No. 2, and No. 3 cut 

Files, needles, set of 12 assorted 

Flux, Iwmix (Handy-flux, H-2-Flo, Battern's) 

Haininers — rawhide, raising, plami.shing, chasing 

Special raising shapes as required 

Hand scraper (may be made from old triangle file) 

Iron binding wire: No. 22 and No. 28 B&S gauge 

Mouth blowpipe 

Old toothbrushes 

Pickling compound — Sparex No. 2, sulphuric acid ( 1 

part to 12 parts of water is faster but dangerous) 
PickMni; toitgs. copper or bron/e • 
l^licrs, duiin }\osi\ .5" 

PlieMs. round nose, combination, flat nose (satisfactory 
substitutes (or the chain nose and other shapes may 
be made })y filing the jaws or ordinary long nose 
pliers 

HinU t lamps, w(>0(U*n 
Iliiig mandrel. calibrat(*d 
liiiig mandrel, inualibrated 
Set I in^ si/e 
I^)nge. red or white 

Silver sohlers — three grad(\s. sheet form ( Inciter color 
luatrlj than wire form » (I.iittiT useful for liirge 
work. I'leeut into small snipp(»ts, kvrp in labeled 



boxes.) Wire form may be cut to 2" length, at- 
tached to a labeled ring. 

Sterilizing solution 

Thickness gauge 

Tweezers, soldering 

Tweezers, pointed 

Twist drills: sizes 50 and 80 assorted 




Materials — Equipment Outside Purchase: 

Annealing ring, gas fired, permanent installation or 

Annealing pan, sheet metal pan, approximately 20" 
diameter !)y 3" deep, filled with lump pumice (bet- 
ter if mounted to revolve). 

Anvil, 80 #, securely mounted 

Bench shear, 3" blad(*, Beverly or cqxnx] 

Box brake, 12" to 16" 

Buffer liood (may be purchased or made from sheet 
metal ) 

References: 

The Desifin of (Mstom Jewelry, Robert Von Newman; 
Olulton (Jo. 

Copper Craft and Hilver, Karl and Norma Kramer; 
(Jhilton (.'(). 

Euamclinfi on Metal, Oppi Untracht; (ireenberg Pub- 
lishers 

Mctulcraft and Jetvclnj, Mini! K. Knmquist; Hentiett 
Cahorhon Jetielnj Making, Arthur & Lucille Sanger; 
Bennett 

Jcn elnj Makinii, 1). Kenneth Wiiiehrt nner; Interna- 
tional Textbook C.\>. 

llnndn rowjit Jcwrlnj, Lois Kranks. McKniuht & Mc- 
Kui.uhl 
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Enameling 
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Objectives: 

• Knameling ofFers exceptional opportunities for the 
study of color and design in a medium that is appeal- 
ing to the student. 

• Individual expression is stimulated through a vari- 
ety of colors and design possibilities. 




• Since enameling does not lend itself to imiiative 
realism, the student is encouraged to work creatively 
with color and abstract design. 

• The flexibility of enameling teehnicjues makes this 
craft adaptabk? to the needs of each student. 

• The beginner finds the confidence through success 
with basic methods, while the advanced student finds 
stimulating proci'sses to meet bis widening interests 
and abilities. 



• Working with gla/es. metals, and other new mate- 
rials often develops intiTcst in ri'lated i rafts. 

Materials: 
Took 

Abrasive cloth 
Brushes 
Files 
Lacquer 
Metal snips 
Palette knife 
Vise 
Buffer 

Asbestos blocks 
Atomizer 
Enameling rach 
Jewelry eemimt 
Jewelers* pliers 
Pattern snips 
Rawhide mallet 
Silver solder 
Torch 
Tongs 

Soft sheet copper — 

20 gauge (24 o/.) 

18 gauge (32 oz.) 
Ball peen hammer 

Sufiifiested Projects: 
Flat pictiires (sma blocks or large sheets) 



Carl)onmdum stone 
Jewelers* saws, frames, 

and blades 
Pumice 
Steel wool 
Twist drill and bits 
Kiln 

Asbestos gloves 
Enameling fork 
Gum tragaeanth 
Jewelry findings 
Needle files 
Pickling compound 
Screen cloth, 60 mesh or 

nylon stockiiig 
Tweezers 

Sheet metal ( 18 gauge) 
Soldering flux 

Enamel 



Copper £nameling 



Sufificsted Projects: 



Earrings 
Pins 

Pendants 
Bowls 



Tic clasp Plaque 

Buttcms .\sh tray 

Napkin rings Cuff links 

Braci^lets Belt buckle 



References: 

Irwrlnj Making, as an Art Expression. (Miilton Pub- 
lishers 

Coppvrcraft and Silver, Karl and Norma Kramer; 
(yhiltoii Publisliers 

Enamelhifi on MetaU Oppi Untracht; Greenberg Pub- 
lishers 

Tcciiniqucs: 

• The IJmoj^cs te('hni(jnc is Lest suited for most ex- 
perienced Willi this inediinn. A variety of methods 
are satisfactory {w api")IyinK tiie enamel but "dusting * 
is one of the least demanding of time and skill for the 
beginner. 

• CJuin tragaeanth can be brushed or sprayed on the 
copper prior to dusting on enamel. Only spraying can 
be used if several layers of cMiam(*l are applie<i on the 
unfired piece. 



• Kxcess enamel can be caught and rf turned to the 
container if a clean sheet of paper is placed under 
the article being dusted. 

• K.xperienc(? will enable the student to detennine 
the exact thickness for the? layer of enamel. Demon 
strate how colors can be blended, edges darkened, 
antl hnnps and threads added for special elfects. 

• A sampk' tile should be fired both in the kiln and 
with a torch to show how enainc^ls fuse. The latter 
tnethod will afford the student a better view of the 
process. To avoid damage to tiie j^roject, have the 
student allow time for the piece to dry before* firing. 

• .After the first firing, show the student how stencils, 
ovcrgla/e. and sgraffito can be used to create designed 
effects, (^oiniter-enameling may be demonstrated but 
beginners should not be expected to attempt the 
process. 

• Demonstrate the steps involved in finishing enam- 
eled wire. 

• Scale may be removed with steel wool and edg(»s 
finished with a wet carhonmdum stone. The stone 
should be used in a horizontal tlirection to avoid 
chipping the enameled surface. Mndings may be 
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soltlcrfd (ir Cfnioiitttl into place. T\\v lirighlucss of 
the fxpoM'd t(ippi»r suiiaiu's can hv piolcttrd with a 
foat c»f Iac(picr. 

• Chair.plfvt-. doisoDiu', or plicjuc-a-jour art* tecli- 
uicjurs V Inch may ht* tri< tl hy advaiiccil sludtMits. 

NOTE- -Small glass bottles with rcmovahle GO nifsh 
scr(u*n t ips make excellent coiit*iiiu*r,s lor dusting rnuincls. 

limphasis: 

• l-mlcrstan(liu*j use ol lran.s|)ai(nt aiui opacpic 
colors. 

• Planniiiu shapes ( ciiltin.u and lihu^} 

• Cleaning 

• I'nderstandinii various cnainclint; technicjues 
(sgraffito, cloisonne, chainplcve. slcncih'ng. dr\ sift, 
slush, etc*. 

• I'ndrrstanding firing procedure. 

• Und<'rstanding reasons for enameled objects crack- 
ing, cooling too rapidly, dirty iMiameK cUrty copper, 
enamel too lieavy for vveiuhl of copper. 

• Finishing and soldcM'ing 

• Facilities lor firing and ecjuipment rccpiircd for 
fornung metal will limit the dimcn.sions and type of 
project. Within thi»se limitations, however, the scope 
of the ccMirse can he varied and stimulating. 

Cutting, Shaping, and Cleaning Copper 

( Jit-paper is a usehil method for planning dfsigns. for 
shapes can he di»veloped and refined (piickly. After 
tin* d( sign has heen clioscn. it can he cemented to the 
metal to guide ciitting. The design will dt»ternune the 
tools for the cutting. 




The heginncr will have more success in cutting 
straight-sided .shapes with metal snipj;. LikewLsc, 
enameling can he accomplislied more easj^y on a flat 
surf.ice than on .ui imnul.ir or curv( d surfac As skills 
an* gained, more complex designs may he attempted. 




After cutting the metal, it should he pounded flat 
with a rawhide mallet. The vise, pliers* and metal 
forms may he used to bend or curve the metal shapes. 
Forms may he helpful in some processes; for example, 
in turning t^ic; sides on a small hex or pin. This illus- 
tration is used to clarify the term "metal form" to avoid 
confusing it with mechanical copying. 

Wlien finishing with files, the student may find it 
lu»lpful to leave the metal burr rai.scd .slightly on tiie 
sidi^ to he enameled. This will hold the imfired parti- 
cles of gla/i* in plac(? until the firing is completed. 
Thinly enameled edges which show up as black lines 
may ht» avoided this way. 

It is ntrcessary to remind the student repeatedly that 
clt*aning is one oi the mo.st important steps in succ(*ss* 
ful enameling. 

If pickling solutions are used, safety precautions 
should be observed. Some teachers have found a 
vigorous cleaning with steel wool and deterg(*nt to be 
(effective. Pickling coidd be ;eser\'(*d for those proc- 
esses which rccpiire a brighter nu^tal. 

(^hjiTtivrs: 

m To acfjuaint th<' students witli eiiameling hi.story, 
its use commercialK . aiul its value* as a craft. 

• To arouse interest in the various technicjucs of 
enameling and to stinudate interest in working with 
color. 

• To gain knowledge* and skills in handling the tools 
and e({uipm(*nt us(*d in enameling. 

• To lt*arn about firing procedures. 

Design 

If design is to Ix-come a creative* <'Xperience, it should 
he diAcloped through an exploration and understand- 
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ing of material. When it is taught as an abstract con- 
cept, separated from need and experience, it may 
develop imilativeness and uncertainty. Because of 
the .student's immediute Interest is in starting work 
with a new and exciting craft material, he is likely to 
he impatient with a formal consideration of design. 
l-:xp('rimematiot> with a stnall tile and a few enamels 
should follow a brief demonstration of the cname'* .4 
process. Design will he expressed intuitively through 
choicr of colors a!ul arrariHcmi-nts. The finislii«d Mies 
coiild become the subject for a meaningful class dis- 
cussion of design and technique. A reference chart 
might be made from the.se tiles. Throajj^hout the term 
new .samples could be added as interesting techniques 
are tried. 

To avoid liiirdenitig the student with ti'chuical 
problems, materials shoidd bt; limited and techni<}ues 
simplified. For example, tlie metal tiles coidd be pre- 
cut and tlu! enamels could be restricted to opa<iue 
colors. Threads and lumps of enamel add interest and 
variety. 

Tlioiigu accidental effects arc interesting and often 
suggest new tochni<|ues, the student .should strive for 
control of the medium. 



After experimentation with materials, a block of 
time should be set aside for a consideration of design 
and its application. Most of the projects will be con- 
cerned with two-dimensional shape and surface en- 
richment. While means for teaching design will vary 
between grade levels, certain fundamentals may be 
considered as universal. Each design should exhibit 
a successful relationship of shape or form to function, 
construction, and decoration. 

The beginning student may study shape through 
free brush or eut-papcr exercises, while color combina- 
tions can be explored with transparent or opaque 
watereolor. Spattering, stenciling, and mingling give 
the student practice with technicjues that arc? adapt- 
able to enameled design. The advanced student 
should be encouraged to try decorative designs which 
may bo used for sgraffito, overglaze, or cloisonn^. 
\V\wn working in a new material, the student needs 
guidanei* in relating design to his skill in the use of 
tools. Problems fre(]uently arise when a familiar ma- 
terial is used for planning a design to be executed in 
an unfamiliar process. Frequent demonstrations in the 
use of tools should be helpfid to the student. 



Glass: Slumping— Laminating — ^Jeweling 




• To i^ain kno\vh (Ii;<» ahout «lass. its historv'. its torn- 
position, and \]w uvnlrm proeessioti of v;lass. 

• To heconif adept at handlinu ulass ;md the tools 
whii h liave to t\n witli ulass erafl 

• *lo undc'istand ulass. its polc'iiti il and its limitations 
as a tuatiTia! fnr < r.ifts. 

• To make \\**\] drsiuncd projc t ts l)> n^ni^ the vari 
ous Irdiniqurs sm }i as sliirnpinu. I.jnnnatiny. and 
jrurlinu 



• To learn how to fir(» glass for the various technicjues 
to be used. 

Materials: 

Took Media 
Hand cutter Glass—bottle glass 

Lubricants for cutting picture 
Padding (cork or firm window (single) 

carpeting) window (double) 

Class cleaner textured 
Clean rags plate 
Abrasive stone industrial 

stained 
Graphite glass pencils 
WliiHng 

Materials for lamination 

Copper enamels 

Undtjrghize 

Metals 

Fiberglass 

Miea 

Wide-jawed pliers 
Kiln — enam'»ling ceramic 
Molds—Terra cotla 
I'in- brick 

rtidrrslaiuiitm tin- various ( lhira<1eristies of sheet 
Ulass-- 

I'irini; proerduri»s 

\*akinu molds 

Srparatnrs 

llow to tdass oronfrK 
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Laminatidn 

Slumping 

Jowcling 

Making wire* oxt(*n.sions 

Various <lcoorating technicpios 

AilluTing glass to other inati^rials such as clay 

HtiHticslCil Projects: 

Bowls 
Dislu's 



Blanks for <l<*c*orating purposes ^^LnB^ 

Suspensions 

Panels 

Standing objects 
I lamps 

Jewelry (all tyi>es) 

Trivets (glass Rwii between cast iron edges) 
P.iprr Wrights 
Christmas omamc*nts 

Various projects whence glass is adhered to clay 



(^lass-^Fusion and Lamination 



Workhifi Kuowlnlfs^r: 

Designing Irmplates 
Konning lead shape 

Casting h ad sliape in refractor)' mati rials 
Cutting glass 
Fusion of ghiss 
lianiination of glass 

1b illustrate* pictorial theme in a glass laminated 
plaijue 

(Umrrpls: 

The fitting of the decoration on transparent plane. 
Thr functiooal aspect of the foot rise to form. 
1'he use of heat in slumping and anncsding glass. 



To desig!! and vetit martnite b(*ds for glass plaques. 

work with opaque and liansparrnt cotnis on glass. 
To (irate t(*xtuie within ulass usiuK eoinpatible ma- 
terials. 

To dcsiuu. innn. east, cut ylass. decorate glass tray. 
To ereaJe jewelry by ulili/iuK glass scraps. 
To n)ake a laminated glass bowl. 
To write a report o:i each projec t. 
Df'sign pict(»rial glass plaipie with back lighting eifeet. 
Design pietoria! glass plaque and frame for re{iect(*<l 
light elh ct. 



Plaster 



Workhifi Kntnvlnlfir: 

< !onstiuct)on of roniph*x hnin 

The pier< i»f plaMes in hum 

N'.iriotis methods of ch*eoralinK plasti r s( iilpture 

(!(nuTf}ts: 

IVcphitiniiit; inr control ol eMtn|>|t x siateiiH-nts. 

I'se III tiMiIs for i)iercing planes and rrratirj.L( texture 



Metallic s])iay finish ior met.)! eliret. 
Tem])eia and wax finish ior patina. 

Su^^rslcd Projects: 

(.'iaii])lex single tlMiiu- of figure or animal image. 
A nonobjeiti\e e\])loration ni a plaster ham with 
textun* and piereinK teeluiiqne. 



Stained Class 




(^l^icctii cs: 

• To learn abiait historic* eatlu ihal ^1.*^^. 

• To stimulate- interest in tlir rflrrls n| lii^hl tlntuigh 
tianspau'Ut colors and to wuik out desii^tts ateord* 

inuK . 

• To U*nn skill in < uttinu and joinini; ulass picers. 
Mnlhi: 

(ilas. \ti\ uniiorm tliukuiss .uul \«(hous lolms) 
India ink 
( Miarroal 

( ^iapl»iti- illass pi iM lis 
< dass entlf-r 

<i*o\' s f pit ( antiun .e.vnn- ( c ut-^ • 
' I 1(1 i»t ••M»iilMe', 

r MM r I .ill Of ih I lltUMlltil.tll ^lvt h III > 
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Concepts: 

Planning dvsifiu (i^inphasis on color effocls) 
Making cartoon (simplicity, avoid complicated color 

mixtnr<\s } 
Divide motif into segments 
Overlay glass on cartoon 
Cutting (safety factors) 
Leadttig 
Cleaning 
i'inisliing 



Stigffested Projects: 

Panels (standing or hanging) 

Lamp bases 

Trays 

Candle liolders 
Suspensions 

Wind chimes ^^^^^ 



Etching 

Objectives: 

• To ]t»arn throngh a simple process a professional 
skill 

• To nnderstand and ai>prcciate other methods of 
etching. 




on Class 

• To be able to reeogni/e well designed connnercial 
obje(»ts. 

• To relate the stencil process to another craft. 

• To become aware of leisnre time possibilili(\s. 

Materiais: 

Toots MedUi 

Razor blades Etching cream Masking tape 
Aluminnm foil Tracing paper 
Glass object 
Hard lead pencil-stylus 

Concepts: 

Planning and tracing design 

Transferring 

Cutting stencil 

Masking 

Application of etching cream 
(Cleaning 

Sufiffested Projects: 

Classes Dishes 
Panels Trays 
Suspensions 

References: 

(Uass Craft, Kay Kiiiey; Chilton Pnblisliers 
The Technufuc of Stahud (Uass, Patrick lU«yntiens; 
U'alson-Ciuptill 



Mosaics 



(V)jertives: 

• Tlie ability to create an interesting design using 
small pieces of glass, clay, seeds, paper, wood, stone, 
adluTed to a background. 

• Development of an appreciation of color and tex- 
ture. 



• To provide an opportunity for individual or group 
work. 

• To promote interest in mosaics, tlu»ir relationship to 
past cultures, and tla-ir revival as a contemporary 
art fonn. 
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Materials: 

Tools Media 

Tilo cutters Glass tesserae 

Glass cutters Many varieties of glazed or unglazed 
ceramic tile (bought or handmade) 

Ghiss ( transparent or opa(]ue ) 

Panels (plywood or masonitc) 

Grout ((?emtmt for things needing 
firmer support) 

Adhesives (magnesite, miracle 
adhesive, Elmer's glue) 

Pieces of various colored wood 

Shells 

Paper 

Different colorful pieces of scrap — 
Stones Pebbles 
Broken bottles Dishes 
Plastic Linoleum 
Buttons Beads 
Seeds 

Concepts: 

Understanding rangf of color, te\ture, and materials 
which can be used as a mosaic. 

Planning according to material used and its future 
envinmment. 



Skill of cutting and placing pieces. 
Finishing. 

Sufigested Projects: 
Designing 

Cutting and arranging mosaic pieces 
Grouting techniques 
Group murals for school or community 
Mosaic sculpture 
SeTies of relat(»d panels 
Individual mosaics 
Portraits 

Figure compositions 

Al)stract and gc»ometric designs 

Trays, tahl(*s, etc. 

References. 

Mosaic Patterns, Kdwin llendrickson; Hills & Wang 
Publishers 

Mosaic llohhy and Art, Edwin llendrickson; Hills & 
Wang Publishers 



Wood 



Ohjectives: 

• To Icani about woo(K its natural beauty, its poten- 
tial for crafts. 

• To recognize good design in wood and make intel- 
ligtMit and sensitive selections as consumers. 

• To gain knowledge of how wood is used in other 
areas, such as architecture and interior design. 

Materials: 

Tools Media 

G or C clamps Wood- 



Wood carving 

tools 
Oil stone 
Stains 
Nfnllpf 

Nails, screws, 

tacks, etc 
S(}uaro 
Adhesives 



Power drill 
C:hisrls 
Sandpaper 
Paints 
Saws 
Sander 

(vibrating) 
Plane 

Surface plane 
(round and fiat) 



pme 

bass wood 

redwood 

balsa 

Philippine 
mahogany 
Wood scraps 
Oils for finishing 
Varnish 



Workin^^ Knowledfie: 

Understanding the various tools and the ir uses, care, 

sliarprniiij^. and saft ty. 

Knowledge of diffen nt types of woods. 

Planning steps necc'ssary for c<mtrol in working with 

wood. 

Lamination of wockIs. 
Concepts: 

Fiannini; tkvsign of obj(?ct and approach 




Selection of wood appropriate to scale and idea 
Working knowlc^dge of graining of woods 
Proper safety precautions (tools, safety mask) 
Understanding basic joints 
Working with properly dried wood 
Various methods of finishing woods 

Sii finest (*(l rn^jccts: 

Pnijects ill snit wdikK for ha>ic enttiii^ skills 
lVoje( t in soft wood to study grain characteristics 
Har(Kvoo<l projeet which is developed within the 
viduaTs creative interest 



indi- 
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Wood in conjunction with other materials (such as 
silver. copptT, etc. ) 
Varicnis projects — 



Bowls 
Trays 
Frames 
Wall hangings 
Jewelry 



Mobiles and stabiles 

Carvings 

Animals 

Figures 

Masks 



References: 

The Art of Wood Carvinfi, John Upton; Van Nostrand 

Wood Drsh^H, Donald WiPcox: Watson-Ciiptill 
Wooden Images, Norman and Jones; Reinholt 
Creative Wood Design, Ernst Uottger; Ileinholt 
Wood Carviufis for Ke^inners, C. Craveney; Reinholt 
Wooden hmtics, Laliberte and Jones; Reinholt 



Leather 



Ohlectivcs: 

• To acfjiiaint the student witli leather, its source and 
prepiu ations for use, its use in industry, and its possi- 
})ilities and limitations for craft projects. 

• To learn the histor>' of hwthcrcraft from ancient 
times to present. 

• To KaiM knowledge about leather tools and how to 
ns(» thf»m. 

• To provide p()ssil)le leisure time activities. 

• To undcTstand and recognize the various tech- 
ni<}ues of d<*corating leather. 

• To sttnuilate interest in buying wisely and intelli- 
genlly. 



M(dvrials: 

Tipoh 
Skivers 
Awl 
Dye 
Mallets 
Steel s<piare 
Pront^ chisels 
Snap seller 



Modeling tools Swivel knife 

Hevolvitig punch Sponge 

Neat hic Templates 

Oblong punch Kdge erasers 

(various si/es) I .eather shears 

I .acing nt^edles I lardwood blocks 



Media 

Leather such as cowhide or steerhide in various 

weights for various crafts purposes. 

Lacing (leather) Rivets 

Snaps Dye 

Neat lac Leather finishers 

Leather cleaner Saddle soap 

Concepts: 

Natural beauty of leather 

Design should cMihance, not detract fmm natural 

beauty of l<Mtber 
Correct laying-out and cutting of heather 
Correct care and handling of tools 
Construction of project 
i*'inishing 

Stififiasted Projects: 

Book marks 
Luggage tags 
Belts 
Jewelry 



Coin purses 
Key cases 
Box coverings 
Glasses case 



References: 

Applied Lealhercraft, Chris Crovenu n. Manual Arts 
Press 
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The Textile Arts 

Working with Fabrics, Yarn, Thread 

Ol)\cctives: 

• To discover the rith lnMilagr of t<'Xlilc arts. 

• I'o lUidtTstauti and ai)pn*< iatr color and texture, 
to explore tlic possihilififs of conihiniug, arranging, 
and (Ifcoratini; tlirse iiiatrrials. 

• 'lo ciifoiuane good < rallsniausliip and intelligent 
eoMsiimer luiying. 

• 'lo (otnliiiie ( \aiiH and ionn felolli) in a 
< reali\e \va\ . 

• To foster .tn iiiteresf ill a sj)e( ili<* area mu li as 
weavinu. appli(|ii«'. or stiteiierx. 

Midcrials: 



Tooh 

I.( KHUS 

\\'ar|nn^ Ir.iiiie 
l*<'ast sti(ks 
Draw iiin-in linoks 
Shuttles 



Mnlin 
Heed 
iiafia 
Yarns 

\\ hni sloekinns 
Stiinus 
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Concepts: 

TvxUnv ami color 
X'aiions typt* looms 
Ihxsiv W iwvvs 

Flaiinii)^ warp.s and correct tensions 
Stniclur4' of cloth 

Stiflficsted hviects: 

MaU'iial lor — 
Hunucrs 
Po(kiilHU)ks 
Mats 



Working Without a Loom: 

Kitiger weaving 
Cigar box weaving 
TongiH* depressor weaving 
C'ard{)oar(I weaving 
Spool weaving 



Slitchery and Fabrics 



(^hjcrthcs: 

m The al>ility to arrange* and combine various stitolies 
to lorin a design or pattern in yarn, threads, and col- 
ors on a textile back^^round. 

• An appreciation of the rich heritage of tt'Xtile arts 
from past to present. 

• To encourage good craftsmanship ;d intelligent 
consnujer Iniying. 

• To explore ]<*isure time possii)iUti(\s. 

Sfatirials: 

Took Mt'dia 
Needles Background material — 

Scissors Burlap Drill or duck 

Stretcher Monk's cloth Hard woven fal)ric 

Felt Linen 
Various yarns, twine, ropes 

Emphasis: 

Kine.ir stiteh<-s — varying widtlj and sizes 

(iroups of stitch< s next to each other to build texture, 

])attern. and color (varying yarns) 
Basic stitches which need to be mastered 
Planning design 

Ncatn<vss of work (sewing tt'i lini<{ne ) 
I'^inishing 

Siifi^flcsted Projerts: 

Imlividiial wail hangings witii \arions textures 
Wall hanginus using geometrical pattern, abstract pat- 
tern, semi-abstract design 




Mural — one or group using central theme 
Pocketbooks or bags 
Pillow covers 
Scarves 

Wall lianging combining stitcher>-, applicpie, and 
hooking 



Textile Decorating 



(^hicc fives: 

• To learn to enhance fabrics b\ em{)loyint^ \arious 
priiitiiej; and dyeing li'clmiqm s. 

• 'I'o explore dilicient methods nt printinu on fabric. 

• To nn(ler>^ind th<* in)portant roK* iabri( s have 
plavetl in liistor\'. 

• To .ipprcciatc the role of j)rinted fabric in industry. 

• To uaiii a knowledue o| the v.irious tools an<l niale- 
riaK in printing process. 



Stenciling 

(^hjcctitas: 

m To gain rel.ttionsliips of stencilinii to tiic industry 
of textile (iesiunini;. 

• To gain knou lcd^e .il)out oni' ol the more cnnnnon 
methods oi dnplie.itinu. 

• To explore the possibilities of stenciling (using !)oth 
positive and negative methods). 
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• To enhance paper or fabric for some functional 
purpose. 

• Printing by using stencils can he used to emphasize 
thi' principals of gooil design and composition. 



Matcriah: 
Took 

Spray gun 
Stencil knives 
Stencil brushes 



Media 

Stencil paper Inks or paint 
Thumb tacks ( water/oil ) 

Extender Cardboard 
r'abric Textile paints 

Ileav)' paper Glue 
Tlu'imer Tempera 
Backing for attaching fabric 




Concepts: 

C'olor study — effect of mixtures, shading, etc. 
Planning design (simplicity) 

Amoiuit of paint to be used — for brushing or spraying 
Cutting stencils 

Cleaning ( l)rushes. stencils, etc. ) 

Kinishir)g — heat application on fabrics to make paint 

pernument. 

Sufificstcd Projects: 
Fabrics — 

Wall hangings 

Place mats 

Table cloths 

Skirts 

Scarves 

Hunncrrs 
f Greeting cards 
Wrapping paper 
Stationery 
Hook covers 
Borders, frames, etc. 

Batik 

(^hicctivcs: 

• An understanding of the batik prociss and the 
abdity to decorate a fabric using it 



BEST COPY ftVAiUniE 

• A knowledge of the origin of batik and the strong 
influence it has had on textile design. 

• An increasing ability to maki* use of the fluid nature 
of design possible with this technic pie. 



Materials: 

Tooh 
Bnishes 
Hot plate 
(>ranite pans 
W^ooden spoon 
Iron 

Ironing board 



Study ami Discuss: 
Japanese method of batik 

SufiRcstcd Projects: 

Table mats 
Trav cloths 
Wail hangings 



Media 

Beeswax and paraffin 
Tjan-tung (optional) 
Frame for stretching cloth 
Newspaper 
Cold water dye 
Kabric (unbleached muslin, 
silk pongee, cotton, ba- 
tiste, and handkerchief 
linen ) 



Book co^ :ts 
Head scarfs 
Ties 



References: 

Introducing Batik, Evelyn Samuel; Watson-Guptill 
Creative Textile Devr«n, Rolf Hariung; Watson-Cuptill 
Mon Creative Textile Desifin, Rolf Hariung; Rcinhold 
Desifin on Fabrics, Meda Johnston, Glen Kaufman; 
Heinhold 

Batik: Art and Craft, Nik Kravinsky; Reinhold 
Textilr Printing and Desifin, Nora Proud; ReinhoUI 
Fahrir Printing by Hand, Stephen Russ; Wat.son- 
Cuptill 

Tic-Dyeing 

(^hjcctivcs: 

• The al)ility to hand decorate a fabric using this 
teehnicjue. 

• An appreciation for good craftsmanship. 

Kxperiment Witli: 

The three varieties of tie-dye pattern — 
liosctte 
liroad stripe 
Fi!ie print 

Materials: 

Tools Media 

Hot plate Several weights of thread, twine, and 

Wood stirring cord (plumbers cord or lampwick) 

stick Fal)rics — 

(Uass (ontainer Silk Boilahle dye 

SmIsI c'hitloii Handkerchief 
Ctcorgette linen 
Percale Batiste 
Muslin Soft viscose 

rayon 
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Applique 

(y)icctwes: 

• To (Toatc textile (Icsij^ns by fastening! cut out pieces 
of fabric onto a baekground of fabric. 

• To gaif^ appreciation of ihv American Folk Art in 
tins nu'dintn. 

• To combine line anil fonn (thread or yani and 
dolh) in a creative way. 

• To appreciate jjood liandMoade coasunier good?*. 
Mdfviials: 

Tools Mtufia 

Nerdles Hackgn)nnd fabrics 

Scissors Scrap niati-rials of varioiiv colors 

Varions colored threads and varus 

Felt 

Chie 

Other vcTup mat<Tials which can he 
add(jd for decoration snch as beads, 
secpiins, etc. 

Emphasis: 

Planniny of ilesipis 
L<*ainini; basic stitches 
(^nttin« ( xpeiience 

Arraugc incnt of pieces against backgronnd 
Finishing 

Suilfirstiul Vro\i'rts: 

Wall hangings with .snJiject matter and color schemes 
.sugg(\sted by nature. 



BEST COPY m\mi 




iU imwUii patterns on fabric. 

\<Mi-o}>je(tive textnral studies. 

(iroiip innrals et ntcred abi)nt a particular subject. 

Wall h: ngings that cimibinc* stitcher\' with the art of 

appli<jui-. 



Netting and Macramc Knotting 




()l}j{'rtiies: 

* 'I'o stimulate interest ifi an aiK.ient eraft. 

• To uiuhTstand liow a craft can .start as a nen^ssily 
and become de<'orative. 



• To .^eciimulale knowh'dge about various techniques 
of knotting. 

Took Mf'dia 

Small press gauge Stnmg threads and yams 

Netting needle 

Pins 

Firm backgroinid for stretching (frame) 
Leather strips 
Pegs (woodi'u) 

l\fiif)hasis: 

T.) umlerstand the various nietho<is — 



iMlet TH'twork 
Stretching 
Stitching 
Twisted rope 
Looped r<ip(f 
How to niaki' accessori<vs 

Sff Oldest rd Vroj(Hi\: 

Shopping bags 
Handbags 
Scarfs 
Stnh'S 



Looped lacing 
Crossed threads 
Cording 
Plait 



( .Ording 
M.it 

]*otlinld<Ts 
Pmsc 



Rug Hooking 




Ohfectives: 

m To gain appreciation of color, texture, and pattern 
as combln<?d with the craftsmanship of hooking various 
materials to a bacldng. 

• As future consumers to become intelligent about 

selecting and buying handmade goods. 

Matcriuls: 

Media 



Tools 
ihig hooks 
Yam cutters 
Frames 
Scissors 



Hug yam 
Hug Hacking 
Wool scraps 



lings 
Mats 

Wall hangings 
Sets of samples 

Pro)i'cts using a cornhinaticm of these procmses 
Non-objective tcxtural studies 



Ohirrtivrs: 

• Student to rely on his own jiulginmt and to Hnd 
confidtwc. 

• To develop sensitivity to color and texture. 

• To learn tlie basic technif|ues of weaving. 

• Vn apply this knowledge to individual projects in 
a t reative way. 

• To dcv<'lop undcr.standui^ and appreciation of 
weaviiii; tluongh its history. 

• To understand the relationship of hand-weaving to 
industry. 

• To develop skills in the proper usi» of weaving 
e(|uipnient. 

Mfitnials: 
Tools 

Sewing machine 




Yarns (vaiious coh)rs and 

textures ) 
Scraps (scraps that can be 

used in weaving) 
(:h)th 
Heed 

Leather and plastic lacing 
Nylon stockings 



Looms 
Flat 

-2 harness 

«4 harness 

H harntrss 
nrawiiig-in-hooks 
Inkle looms 
Krame looms 
f Cardboard — loom weaving 
Warpinu frame 
Shuttles 
I.eaM* sticks 

I iidersLnulinu i\n relalinnships of color to texture. 
Ihiw to thread various types of looms. 



How to usr Warping frame. 
Know the basic? weaves '6). 
(iorreet tension. 

Flow to plan for finished project (such as four place^ 

mats done at (aie time on the loom). 

I*^inishing. 

Stitiiii^stnl Projects: 

Set \\p samples ( six basic Wi»aves) 
Wall hangings 

Material for bags, ponchos, scarfs, ete. 

Hugs 

Tapestjy 

i{ya other knotting teehriiiiues 
(agar box weaving 
I'^inUer we.tvinn 
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Ceramics ^ ^ «MIIABU 



Few crafts have the universal appeal of ceramics. 
This mfdiuin offers ever)' student, regardless of his 
previous art experiences, the satisfaction of creating 
soinethiiiij original and useful. The plasticity of clay 
encourages cxiH»rimrntation and provided impi*tus for 
the students imagination. Basic skills are cjuickly 
grasped and a feeling of confidciu'c grows through 
knowh (Ige that an unsuccessful form can he (*hanged 
easily. 

Frc(|iuMitI\ flu- sftidc iil wlin lirN a lack in artistic 
talent discovcis he *s dfsi.^niiin Iri'cly in forms, tex- 
tures, and coluis. Hrr.uisc of tlu sr (jualities. ceramics 
nmk(*s an csperially uood craft cxixTiciKc for tlu» non- 
art major and tlu* student interested in a siugh* art 
experience. 

Tin* unlimited scope for cxpcrimentalicm with form 
and (h'coration challenges the skill of the advanced 
stitdent. 




Matcnals — Warehouse I tern . 



Brushes 
Buckets 
Clay, red 
(^lav, white 
Dish pans 



Karllu /iware crocks, 

I gallon and 5 gallon 
Mo<leling tools 
Oil cloth 
Hags 

Boiling pins 
Scrub brushes 



Materials — Outsule Pur( h(4se: 

Decorating wheel Pyrometric cones 

Kngohes Slip tracer 

Finishing rubber, kidney Sponges 

shapes Stills 

Kiln wash Turning tools 

Knives, fettling Underglaze 
Plastic material 



NOTK: 

Hand MiilpUiif? of "a haiidrr" 
is wv.Ww with th(* luinds ohlv. 
\\<\U)l a lurap of ( lay the si/c of 
a liasohall. It is not vvorkf*! w 
a flat surfan* or stantl so that 
whrn coinplefcrtl, it is an ah- 
str.K t, frtT-staiuIinj; pirt «• of 
sciilpturr. It shfMiIcl he workrd 
with h(}th hands, (lrvi'Iopiii(v 
forms whith fuu'riie as a rrsull 
of pressing and s«pii'f/in^. 



/. DESICX 

The student may be introducccl to tin's craft with a visuuli/atiun of the tern) 
(!KHAM1(^S. He may have only a vagtie conception of the meaning of tliis word. 
Work from jirevious senusters. professional examples of good i>ottery. and 
samples of the tools and raw materials of thv craft will help to create an under- 
staiuling. Visual aid material could be used to supplement these examples and 
a list for rcltTcnc*' has l)ecn inchuied, 

Hi^cause good design recogni/es the uiu'que properties of a material, intro- 
diictorv cr.dt experiences should provide for exploration. Mixing and wedging 
tlie clay will help acquaint the student with some of its physical cluiracteristics. 

Hand sdilptfire can achieve two important objectives, l-'irst. the maniptdalicm 
of clay to disc lose the working properties (.f the mal(*rial and second, the aware- 
iiess of basic vtduine relationships. Through e\perimentati(m, the student will 
find those forms best suited to thv material. MiUiy of the basic working methods 
use<l with (Ia\- will be discovered through hand sculpture. 



C7//SS Vrojccl: 

Plaster 
Plaster lats 
Wedyiirj; board 
Wooth*!! stiips— 

* \ 1.1" for roiliui; flat day slabs 

Kiln 

P;)fte! s wheel 



NOTK: 

The stfulfiit may drvelop ])0\h 
an hi.storicul itiU*r<*st and an ap- 
preciation of ceratntcM prr)c!(i('<*<I 
hy primitive tulttirrH nsin« siux- 
ihr hand-lniill tct lnii(|urs. 
\nti ritan Indian poltrry may 
wtw iiN an r%aniplr« 



BEST COPY AVAIUBUE 

//. HAND-BVILT POTTERY 

Iland-huilt ceramics should Iwul the stiulcnt toward control of tlu- mcdltim. 
The frc(?, intuitive forms of hand scnipturc lend themselves to slal), strip, and coil 
methods. The teacher should dcmonstratt; each of these tcrelniitjues. Thest? 
mt'thods can he adapted to the needs of the seventh grade hcKinner or tin? 
twelfth Rrath- art major. With the; development of hasie skills, the variety of 
articles which can he made is unlimited. However, the si/e of the stmlent piece 
mtisf he lifnited according to th<^ availahlc kiln si/e. Tluvse basic skills are: 

1. To prepare; original patterns and templates as needed ia the construction of 
slab or coil pottery. 

2. To roll an even coil or slab of clay. 

3. To join slabs or colls through careful .scoring and joining with slip. 

4. To (U'sign and construct well-forjned handh-s, knobs, or other appendages, 
and 



5. 



To I'Uiphasize form and structure through surface enrichment. 



N(iTK: 

(loil piiTi'S m.iv 1)1' trimnird iwi 
llif wlii'i'l if df'siri'd. Hnwcvrr 
fhis should III)! lakf thr phu r 
of thv t'xprrifiar of throvviiiu 
on the whnl. It shotiid he 
porntfd nui thai thr < oil. t-.iu 
hi' Msvtl :js an iiitrnstihu d« r 
onitive €»lh*c t. 



Sii^nu'stnl Prnirris for lland-huiU Crmnucs 

This list is fiot to he C'oii.sidcrcd comprchcnsivr. The tcacliri slioiilcl discuss 
p()ssi})h» projects. listing tlicni on the hlackboarcl for reference?. Al.vays work in 
a reas()na})!e si/e limit. 
Shil) i))rlho(l — 

1. Trav — rectangular, triangular, or s(|uare 

'1 \\u\ with cover — iiu'isi'd or carved moiioKrain 

'I Howls 

}. Salt and pepper shakiTS 
Trapots 

f). I'Ver fonu platrs or shallow howls for floatitiK flowers 

7. Vases 

S. Tilc«s 

{ !oiI TurJhod- - 

1. Jars with covers 

2. Jims 

5. Hottlrs 

\ ( j<-.nn imd suijar howls 
T) ( j)il veulotiire 
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\OTK: 

Ml jjla/.es should he tried on 
satuplc chips. 'I hc!»e chips may 
lie tu'd about the nrck of thv 
corn'SpoticIin^ ^la/.v hottlc or 
th' y may he kept lirtl toj»c'tht»r. 
K.uh chip should havr t!if 
nam** aiul iniuthcr of the s{Ia/c 
it rrprfsrnls iiiscrihed on th«» 
hack. 



///. WllEEL^rUROWN POTTERY 

While the student should he aniuaiiitcd with the technUjuc of working on the 
wheel, stress should not be placed upon its mastery. The degree of skill and 
praefiee needed to !>ecome proficient may be beyond the scope? of the course. 
After throwing has l>een diMnonstrated by the teacher, work on the wheel shcuild 
be det(»rinined on the basis of iiidivulual interest. Tlu» student should have an 
understanding of the following: 

1. ('entering 

2. Opening the clay mass 

3. Konning a cylinder 
1. Shaping 

5. Trimming the top and cutting the foot 

Knowledge of good proportion and functional design must be considered at 
all times. Experimentation with a variety of shapes from tall bottles to shallow 
plates should be encouraged. Spouts, handles, lids, and similar ;ippendag<*s 
should be studied for form and construction. 

Sufiiirstrd Pmjrrts for Whrrl-Thrown Pottcnj 
Bowls 

fugs — with pulled handles and spouts 
Plates 

Classerole with c(jver 
Tea or coffee pot 
liottles 

IV. MODEEISC 

The sttulent olten finds great satisfaction in clay moileling. The a<lol<'scent\s 
interest in the rcprcsentalion of the human figiu'c finds a iialural otitlet in Uiis 
activity. This exi)cricnee may he correlated with previous three-dimeusi(uial 
work, such as mask-making, ])uppetry, or design. Realistic or abstract subject 
matter may bo chosen depending upon the student's inten st. but icrtaiu techni- 
cal and aesthetic limitations must be stressed. Those described below may servt* 
as an outline. 

I. f;hiy shouhl be heavily grogged to prevent warpage. 

Coii or shd) methods may be used to construct alistract or realistic sculpture*. 
No armature can hr used to support the sculptnre if it is to be firc'd. 
Large pieces must he hollowed out. Abotit should be the maxiuuun 
thickness of the walls. 

Sculpture should be designed in relation to the characteristics of the material. 



2. 
4. 



W CIA/JSC AM) DECOIlVriVE EFFECTS 

Cila/ing and detorating the bistpie wan* can be an exciting adventure. The trans- 
formation which the gla/cul ware* undergors upcin firiiii; alwa\ s stirs tlu* shuh-nl s 
imagination, (.'harts and ula/e tiles will lirip create an muh'rslanding ^^^ tin*' 
maiiv tiTins and t('chiii(|ues related to ceiamie (lecorati(»n. .\t first, it mav be 
wise to Hmit tin* choice ot teehniques to a lew. !*'or rxiimplc. engohes. sgralHto. 
and a transparei?t ijlass ofh-rs a variety of possibilities and enables the student 
to thorou^hlv understand one pniec^ss. 

The studi'ut should miderstaud what constilules a gta/e. the futielions it per- 
forms and its erirrect application ♦(> biscpie or green ware. S(»iue ar(*as lor ex- 
ploration niiizlit ])(•: 

1. I'.ugobi s. tu- colored slips, combined with sgraffito. 

2. (Jia/i's eoiubiiied for minulini^. fusion, or jewel effects. 

3. I ndi'rula/c* or overgla/e designs, 
t. Slij) trailing and wax resist design. 

5. lutciplav of gla/i'd .uid lUigla/ed stirlac i*s. 



\7. STACKIXCAM) FllilXC THE KIEX 

A basic knowledyt* of the workin«4 ol the kiln and pr«ieednre fnr stac king should 
be |)art ol the eour*^*' recjuireiuenl. The bei^inniug slmlenl should Ijc e\pe( led 
U) st.ick the kiln for a his<|ue fiiiim at least onic during the siinuiier. Slaekiuu 
for .1 i^la/c firing luiuht be perforini d bv adv.iru ed sludiiits with the teacher's 
fruidatiee 
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Some Faults Tliat Slh)\v Up After Ghi/c Firing; ^ fiMMlWMi 

1. Pin holes I^BT i*^^**^ 

This may b(* caused by air holes in the elay. 

2. Rough surface 

If a coating of glaze is applied too lightly, a rough surface may result. It may 
1)0 corrected by warming tnc piect» on a radiator and re-glazing. 

3. Blistering 

If a gla/e is applied too heavily or if it is firt^d abov(» its reeommend(»d tem- 
perature, blistering may occur. Tlu? piece should b(» refired at a lower tem- 
perature and slower speed. 

4. Running 

Firing above the recommended cone for a gla/.e may produce running. 

5. Crawling 

Crawling may be caused by either underfiring or the presence? of dust on the* 
bisque at the time of glazing. The student should lightly spoug<» tlu* piece to 
remove the dust. This condition can be cornrttnl with re-ghizing and re-firing. 

6. Crazing 

Craz'^<^ is an indication that the glaz<^ and clay body do not fit. It is caused 
bv th • ?laze contracting more than the day. 



References: 

Ceramics, Cleu Nelson; Holt. Hinc^hart, Winston 
Pottcnj — Form and Expression, Margarite Wilden- 
luMU; R(*inhold 



Hand liuilt Pottery, Joseph Dnun; Inti*rnational Com- 
pany. 

Htonnaire and Porcehwu Oaniel Rodc\s; Chilton Com- 
pany. 



Clay 



Objectives: 

• To accjuaint the student with the properties and 
limitations of clay. 

• To foster an appreciation of the history of clay, 
and of well-designed clay objects. 

• To afford an opportunity to learn about the yarious 
materials and efiuipment used in working with clay. 

• To interest the student in the wide use of clay in 
industry and to aid him in making wise consumer 
choices. 



Materials: 
Took 

Clay modeling tools 
Plastic bags 
Scrapers 

Ticking or canvas 
Posts 

Thickness sticks 
Sponges 
Cilay bins 
Wedging board 

Media 

Clay 
Cla/es 



Cones 
Stilts 

Hench whirlers 
1'ettling knives 
Rollii'ig pins 
Kiln 

Kiln shelves 
Pott(T s wheel 



lingobes 



W 'orkiuu Kiu^tcledfie: 

The importance of a design appropriate to the material 
Wedging 

Vwprr handling and preparation of clay to achieve 
best results 

I land-building methods .such as pinciiing. coiling, and 
slab ccmstniction 




Claz("s and glaze? application 

Deeorating te(*hni(}ues such as surface enrichment, 

inidc»rglaze decwation. etc. 
Dt'coration if used should cnhanet' the basic form 
Mring procedure 



Suti^ested Projects: 

Pinch pot 
Coil pottery 
Slab building 
Sculpture 
Tilvs 

Mosaics (see art section for materials) 



Jew(»lry 

f*>(»(»-fonn pieces 
Has relief 

Mxperimental samples 



BEST COW 



Ceramics 
Working Knowledge: 

Clay—its properties, qualities of various clay bodies, 

and the various states of clay. 
Ceramic HIn— the firing of clay bodies in kiln to make 
bisqueware, to "fit** engobe, or glaze decoration on 

bisqueware. 

Empham: 

Understanding the possibilities and limitations in 
working with clay in various states—plastic, bone 
dry, biscjue. 

Suitability of applied decoration to design and pur- 

pose of a piece. 
Understanding the ceramic kiln and its control points, 

proper loading of kiln for greenware and glazed 

ware. 

Learning to remedy common defects in firing. 
Suggested Projects: 

Construct simple forms using basic hand forming tech- 
niques—pinch, coil, slab. Keep journal on all firings 
and materials used in projects. 

Demonstration of application techniques. 

Application of suitable techniques to each piece. 

Have students experience loading kiln. 

Have students operate temperature controls during 
firing. 

Have students compile descriptive glossary of ceramic 
terms. 

To write a report on each project. 

The Potters Wheel 

Working Knowledge: 

Learning to throw and finish pieces on the potters 
wheel. 





Emphasis: 

Development of skill in the control of clay on the 
wheel—centering, hollowing, and pulling up the 
clay. 

Suggested Projects: 

1. Throwing of basic shapes 

2. Turning 

3. Attaching of handles and shaping of spouts 

Background and Appreciation: 

Demonstration by instructor 
Films if possible 

Mold Making and Casting 

Working Knowledge: 

Making of a mold from a well-designed piece by the 
student. 

Emphasis: 

1. Good craftsmanship — care and accuracy in the 
preparation ot the inr ''^1 and in the use of plaster. 

2. Mold making usin^, md. 

Suggested Projects: 

1. Making of one and two piece molds. 

2. Making of a press mold. 

3. Making of a sand mold. 

4. Casting of the above. 

Background and Appreciation: 

Oc^monstration by instructor 
Films 
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ririuK ('eraiii''* Ware 

KiriTiu i lay bodies in tlir kiln to niiikr l)is(jur ware or 
f() "fi'." tMinobc o: ^la/c (hrorations on his({uo wan*. 

Emphasis: 

1. I.oadinu \hr Kiln 

a. How to load ur(»rn\varc 
1). How to loaci ^la/cd ware 

2. I.earniTJU tin- (jiialitics of various clay luxlirs and 
what happ< ns wlirn tln\v arr firrd. 



3. Lrariiinj; to rcnirdy cnininon drfcots in firinjj;. 
1. Trarninj; to apply rultvs of safety. 

Siiiiacsti'il Prajcrts: 

1. (Jive stn<lei]ts iwperiiMiiT in loadiiij; the kiln. 

2. Have stntlents operate teniperatnre (ontrols during 
the firing. 

Harkiiwwul ami Apprvriation: 
Study of tile parts of tlie kiln and how 'l operat(»s. 
Study of various methods, old and new, employed in 
firiu.n ceiainie ware. 



( )/i/>77irr.>; 

• *l'u arouse interest in niakint: heaotifully desitjiietJ 
eIa\A\ .tre or s( idpture with an inulerslandin.u of tlie 
relatinnship ot texturt' and h)rni '.o di si^n. 

• I'm .leijuainl stn<lenK with (lav throiii;li under- 
st.uulinu its sourees. its relationshij) to history, its 
l"»lt iiM.il as a «i.ilt. .uid iK use in industiA. 

• In aeipLiint students with the took. ec|nijMnent. 
.uid \arions techniques in\i)lvi d in uoikinu with t lay 
.irnl ul.i/es. 

• To .irqiiiri- k?iuwle<l<4e ahoni i»i.i/<'s an<l yl.i/in^. 



\latriials: 



Modelin'4 tools 
Kiln 

i^)l^er*s wheel 
( .'lay hins t storage for el.iy ) 
Scrapers 
Spnnues 
'ri( klinu 

Plastic eloth and l)ai:s 



( .'ones 

W Vd'4in'4 hoard 
*rhi( kness sticks 
KniNes ( It^ttlini; ) 
(;lav ( various kinds such 

as earthenwari\ stont'- 

Ware. ef(\ ) 
Ueiichwhirlers 
Hollinu pins 

Kiln fnrnituri- — shelves, shell supports, stills, triannh's 



Ceiamics 

l*rep;;ration ( inixinu and we(Iirimr day) 
Preparing and understandini^ methods of f^la/e appli- 
cation — hrushin.u. dipping, spraying, or pouriiin 
f^earninu of hasie int'thods of niakiiiu clay ohjeets — 

dt apinu. (oiling, slah, pressinu, pinehinjj;. etc. 
('orret t use of the potter's wheel. 
Hnw t(» sta( k and fire a kiln. 
Hou to in. ike a j^Iasler mold. 

VariMus dccoratinu techniques — sgraffito, ineisinn, 

n\ril.is in'4. slip I ii^nhe spiivmiim. h.indinu. etc. 
Hou to slij) cast. 

'I'einp<'rattni's nf liiinij stoneware and earthenware 
cla\ s. 

Suiiiirstcil Projects: 

\l.ikc A j)ir( (• lit potter) UsiuL'.: 
( .'nil nictliod 
Potti r's u 1h »1 
Slah method 
\I.ike a plasti r nio!d uk! slip ( .ist 
Desiun a iun( tiun.d projci t which (omhines v.uious 
ti ( hniqui s 
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CJrt*at(* a sculpture 

Make pots witli texture (multiple pots) 

Crcrate a project that combines a variety of materials: 

(*lay with metal Vases 

CAi\y with wood Howls 

Clay with leather Abstractions 

Jewelry ('audio holders 

Mugs Lamp bases 

Pitchers Figures 

Draping Methods of Sculpture 

Workinfi Knowledge: 
Prt'parcdness 

Necessity for simplicity and directness of approach 

Fluidity of form 

Fiunres 

Animals 

Birds 

Free form 



Materials: 
Tools 

Container for 
Plaster 
(plastic) 



Media 

Wood 

Water 

I*'abric 

Papi.T 

Sprays 

Shellac 



Plaster of Paris 

Wire 

Excelsior 

Paint 

Clazos 

Varnish 



Concepts: 

Application of quick and easy method of sculpture. 
Vsv of simple wooden support (plaster base). 
Addition of wire for rhythm, contrast, and emphasis. 
Need for nnderpadding of soft materials. 
Preparation of plaster. 
Metluuls of dippini; and draping. 
Necrssily for special attention to the rhythmic move- 
ment of the folds, 
hitroduetion of cr)nventionaI methods of finishing 
.Vdvaiitayrs of draping techni<iue lor specific elfeets. 

Materials and Tools: 



Plaster of Paris or 

Uypsum 
Hu!)her mold 
Shims 
Plasticine 

Hopr. rubber tubing 
Nfaskinji tape 



Clay 

Hu})ber cement 
I\a/or blades 
Lard 
Sh(*llac 
Nrvspaper 
Klmer s j;lue 



Hcjinvnvvs: 

ConUmpomnj Srulpiurc Tcrhni(jtws, John Baldwin; 
HeinhoUI 

A Srulptors Manual, Clarke and Stroud; Heinhold 
Stariim: nilh Srulpture, liobiTt Dawson; Watson- 
C;uptill 

Sculpture 

Suiifirstcd Projects: 

1. Make* sketches while observing animals. Draw 
your prt in various positions. 




2. Studying of animals from anatomy books: 

a. (;oiistrii(lion nf a wirt- arrnattirc of an animal to 
be cov(Ted by plaster, using burlap where necessary 

b. Form abstract and convcntionali/.e these studies 
in clay. 

( 1 ) Finish with steel wool and sandpaper. 

(2) After baking use to decorate with stains or gla/e. 

Concepts: 

(k)nstructiou of a ilexible. functional armature which 
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will express the personality or emotion of the crea- 
ture when covered by plaster. 
Stress large rhythms, line, and mass. Omit too much 
detail. 

Portrait in Clay 

Workhifi Knowledge: 

Modeling of a life-.size head, either a likeness or com- 

posite. 

Style and degree of realism to be detemiined by pupil. 
(;o<)d structure. Awareness of the anatomy of the 
human head. 

Sculpture: Mobiles~StabiIes*-Wire 

Workhifi Knowledge: 

Three dimensional art forms. Space and light are part 
of their design. 

Concepts: 

Creation witli mass, simple rhythmical, flowing lines 
or geometric shapes that are thoughtfully balanced. 

Sufifiested Projects: 

1. Wire animals 

2. Decorative holiday stabiles 

3. Wind bells 

4. Mobiles 

Harkiiround and Appreciation: 

Study the relationships of space, form* and color in 
works of art including Gi cometti, Eames, Moholy- 
Nagy, Gain), Glee, Galdcr, Henr>' Moore. 

KxperienccH: 

Modeling the additive method 
Phuiues 



Bas relief 

Reliefs 

Round 




Concepts: 

Additive method of sculpture 
Possible use of armature, skeleton of framework 
Turning model as development proceeds 
Different techniques for finishing 

Working Knowledge: 

The difference between bas relief and sculpture in the 
round. 

Importance of proportion, texture, rhythm, and unity. 
Dramatic quality of understatement. 




Sculpture: From Solid Forms 

Carving and Cutting: 

The subtmctivc method — 

Pla<iues 

Bas relief 

Hound 
Incised 

Concepts: 

Stibtractive method of sculpture. 

Need for preliminary drawing and careful planning. 

Demand for accuracy and kinesthetic control. 

Working from coarse to fine cutting tools. 

Various materials that can be used. 

N(?ed for texture on c^ertain materials. 

Positive and negative space. 

Techniques for cutting. 

Safety precautions. 

(characteristics of materials. 



Sculpture 



aisi cow wMi*«* 



Individual teacher to determine materials suitable for 
class. 

Working Knowledge: 

Materials that may be used. 
Sculpture forms— 

Roprcvsentative 

Abstract 

Styll/ed 

Distorted 

Non-objective 
Good design — recognition of it and working for it. 

Concepts: 

Various mjiterials and how to work with them. 
Individual ways of working and s^emg. 
Development of good work habits. 

Suggested Proiects: 

Study sculptured representations — 
Actual objects 
Pictures 
Mtiseum visits 

Pupils make picture file of examples 

Background and Appreciation: 

Study work in stone by Michelangelo, William Zorach, 

Henry Moore, Carl Milles, Naguchi. 
Study reliefs on cathedrals of Europe. 
Study work in metal by Brancusi, Giacometti, Lehm* 

brack. 

Study work in clay by Jacob Epstein, Archipenko. 
Study Greek. Roman, and Egyptian styles in various 
materials. 

Objectives: 

• An understanding of line, texture, form, mass, 
space, and light as applied lo three-dimensional work. 

• An appreciation of the history of sculpture. 



• The ability to transform inert stone, clay, or wood 
into a dynamic, lifelike creation through various 
processes. 

# A respect for the possibilities and limitations of the 
material. 




Media: 






Wire — 


Plastic- 


Metal- 


Bend 


Drill 


Shape 


Twist 


Form 


Pierce 


Hammer 


Cast 


Drill 


Shape 


Cut 


Cut 


Notch 


Rasp 


Planish 




File 


Solder 




Dye 






Cement 




Wood— 


Clay- 


Glass — 


Drill 


Model 


Br««ak 


Notch 


Press mold 


Cut 


Gouge 


Incise 


Heat and 


Split 


Cast 


melt 


Carve 


Cut 


Cement 


Clue 


Slab 




Dowel 


Throw 




Nail 







Sculpture — (Modeling and Carving) 



Ohjcctivcs: 

• To intensify powers of perception and to create in 
a rich visual dimension, 

• To understand ^^patial organization. 

• To n latt' kn()\vl(dgt» of thnv-dinicusion <ii'sign to 
architecture and industrial design. 

• To he ahlc to determine rjuality in three-dimension 
design and as consinners make intelhgcnt selections. 

• To cncourajie creativity with something that gives 
personal satisfaction. 



Materials: 

Tools 
Drills 

Soldering iron 
Files 

Sandpaper 

flanimers 

Saws 

Chisels 

Mallets 

Knives 

Shears 

Fliers 

Screws 

Scissors 

Nails 



Media 

Wire 

Metal 

Wood 

Clav 

Plastic 

CJlass 

I^laster of Pari.s 
Solder 
Adbesivcs 
Liquid steel 
Foils 

Containers 
Armature win; 
Sculp metal 
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Concepts: 

Making the correct choice of material for using in a 
solution. 

Importance of space relationships. 
Proper use of tools. 

Complete understanding of potential and limitations 

of material. 
Construction problems (if any). 
F'inishing. 

Suggested Pwiects: 

Al>stractions Project combining 

I^igures materials 
Animals Stabiles 
I'^ish Semi-ahstractions 



Use: 

Modeling and carving materials— 
Papier maeh6 
Sawdust and paste 
Sawdust and plaster 
Plaster of Paris 
Cement 
Plaster and Vermiculite 
Sculp-metal 

Asl)estos, plaster* and cement 

Sandstone 

Marlile 

Wood 

Emphasis: 

Took Media 
Drills Dowels 
Drill bits Epoxy glue 

Hammer Household cement 

Saw Contact cement 

Files Iron glue 

Knives Nails and screws 

Sandpaper Cork 
Chisel Masonite 
Mallet Pebbles and sand 

Pliers Found objects 

Steel wool Various containers 

Toothpicks 

Straws 

String 

Armature wire 
Solder 

Htifificsfed Projects: 

A solid three-dimensional fonn which invites physical 

as well as visual inspection. 
A construction with toothpicks or cardboard in which 

planes project into space at a various depth. Add 

color, texture, and perforations. 
A composition with directional planes. 
A transparent mass with string tensions over wire form. 
A geometric relief with positive and negative shapes. 
Interpretation of animal, human, or al)stract figures. 



Piaster Sculpture 



Workhifi Knowledge: 

The niixiim. ponrinn, and c'ar\inn of plaster. 

The eonstruetinn of bases and armatures to support 

plaster sculptun*. 
The wsv of Paris cloth to fill voids and establish fine 

details in plastiT sculpture. 

Concepts: 

On pre-planning of plaster sculpture for control of 

material and idea. 
On rendering form with the simplic ity neei ssar)' in use 

of the material. 
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BEST COPY mmit 



On iiuiividual ways of seeing and working. 
Understanding the use and care of plaster tools and 
riffles. 

Slifificsted Projects: 

Ri\scarc)i and make detailed studies of ideas. 

Utilize various sculpture forms — non-objective, realis- 

tif» abstract, styli/ed 
Notebook of ideas which might inspire project. 
Write a report on each project. 

Backfiwund and Appreciation: 

Chiss discussion on tcchni({ues as seen in reference 

material (actual and pictured). 
C'ontomporary audio-visua! aids in various crafts fields. 
Demonstration by instructor. 

Study of the relationships of space, form, and texture 

in works of art. 
Field trips to craft shows and community areas of 

interest. 

Discussion of articles in current crafts periodicals. 
References: 

The Techniques of Sculpture, John Mills; Reinhold 



Sculpture for Ikfiinners, Henry Lion; Foster, Inc. 
Sculpture Techniques in Clay, Wax, Slate, Frank EUi- 
son; Chilton Company. 

Periodicals: 

Ceramics, Professional Publications. Columbus, Ohio 
Ceramic Horizons, Lawhead Press* Inc., Ohio 
Craft Horizons, Craft Horizons, Inc., New York 
Desifin, Design Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Ilandweaver and Craftsman, Handwcavcr and Crafts- 
man, Inc., New York 
Interiors. Wbitne>' Publications, New York 
Sehool Arts, Davis Publishers, Inc., Worcester. Mass. 
American Artist, Art and Activities, Educational Press 

Association of America, Kuztown, Pa. 
Art Education, Educational Press Association of Amer- 

ica, Kuztown, Pa. 
Art in America, 635 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Cwrade Teacher, Educational Press Association of 

America, Kuztown, Pa. 
Instructor, Owens Publishing Company 
Art Ncus, Newsweek, Inc., New York 



Sand Casting 



Objectives: 

m An increasing ability to imite form and function in 
a pleasing d(*sign. 

• A respect for the historical background of the bas 
relief. 

• An awareness and appreciation of contemporary 
work of this type. 

• The ability to cooperate with others. 

Materials: 
Sand 

Plaster of Paris 
Wire mesh 

Win* support for lianging 
Wooden frame 

Exotic and common articles for making impression 
Patterns 

Study and Discuss: 

The historical significance of the bas relief. 

The use of bas relief as architectural di coratioii. 

Visit: 

Museums and other public places where examples of 
bas relief may be seen. 




Su finest ed Projects: 

A series of relat<?<l panels to be hung in the scluM)! as 

a group project. 
An exterior or interior bas relief for a home. 
Small deceptive panels with inspiration from nature, 

geometry, or rnan-made articles. 
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Sand Casting 




Ohjcctives: 

• To learn about has rvlivf and work in a new way 
with intcTcsting material. 



• To gain undorstanding about the various methods 
of making relief sculptures. 

• To beeome aware of this craft in rehitionship to 
the great frie/es of the past. 

• To provide opportunity for group experieneo. 

Materials: 

^.^^^ Simpl(» woodon frame 

Clean sand Screen 

Plaster oi Paris Water 

Any type of common articie for impressions 

Concepts: 

Design adaptable for Screening 

material Pressing design 

C;roup project Casting 

Light and shadow effects Fini.shinc 
(relief) ^ 

Sufificstcd Projects: 

Panels (individual or groups) 

Murals (exterior or interior) 

Small relief (for individual enjoyment) 



Hxperiances: 

Casting .simple and intricate forms 
Licpiid rubber casting methods in combination with 

cradle molds 
Papier niache 
Lost wax method 

(Concepts: 

MethcKls of reproducing tliree-dimensional objects 
Various techniques for casting 



Casting 

Su^ficstcd Projects: 

Iniportancv in developing resourcefulness, powers of 
observation and research tecni(|ues, and in learning to 



Matrrials: 

Tools 
Huler 
Tvsr|uarc 
Compass 



Media 
Chipboard 
Common pins 
Sticks 

Plaster of Paris 

I'^ibrics 

( ;hie 

Wood 

f ilass 



Masking tape 

Paint 

Wire 

Papers 

Paste 

IMasticino 

Metal 



Working Ktunvled^e: 

Knowledge of positive and negative form, (hemical 

reaction, energy, and heat. 
Kelrase of air pr(»ssiire. 
Solviny the problem of undercuts, 
Vsr of dividers of shitna. 
liituitalton of the mcdintn. 

Nfcd tor can ful plantiiiig and thorough execution 
•dtiti.t; w ith ri'sourcelulness. 



plan work within certain specifications. It provides 
the student with the opportunity to work with a multi- 
tude of materials. 




Nfany shah'nts are delighted with the luiiking of 
models and the results and will continuf* in this area, 
accepting hicreasingly difficult challenges. Models 
have an important use in ihr field of areliitei ture and 
in cotnrunnity promotion and good models aie in 
demand. 

licfcn iH rs: 

Trclmiffur of CV/.sYoiif. John Mills, iieinhold 
CotiUmponmj Srulpfurc Tvrhnuiws, john Haldum, 
.Ueitihold. 
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- Glossary of 

' ■ 

;^f^'Ab§dtuie^{Vme} $M fmihi as niafiner of treabnent* ^ositive^ 

certain, final, or • If-stifflcfont. 
i: ' AbstfCCt-^An inlet elation that expresses the essence of a 
figure, object, or place in lines, geometric forms or planes 
with little regard for its natural appearance. 
Ae(2r/emlc~Uterary rather than the technical Theoretical 

riith^ than prAetidal. 
Accent-^The emphasis of dr Ic or light in a drawing or of color 
in a painting. 
1. Acetone — A solvent for plastics. 

Ae^k'll(*$— Appreciative of, or responsive to, the beauty in art 
or nature. 

Alcohot^X solvent for shellac (methanol or shellacol). 
Alia Pfima^A method by which a painting is usually completed 

in one sitting. Painting in a direct method. 
Annealing — To toughen metal by heating the metal and gradu* 

ally cooling. 

Applique — Ornamentation of fabric. An ornament of one mate* 

rial is sewed or fastened to another material* 
Art'H— An enclosed, limited, flat space. 

Armature — Fnmework used to support modeling substances 

such as clay, papier mache, or plaster (usually made of 

wtx)d, metal, or wire mesh). 
Asymmetric^A Imlance in art composition based on an in- 

furiiial relationship. 
Aimosphere^X relationship between parts which give them 

the elTect of having all been seen under the same conditions. 
Balance — ^The hannonious arrangement or adjustment of the 

weights amount, or values in a design to establish equilib* 

rium. 

Balsa-^A strong, light wood for carving, construction, model 
building, or for collages* (Available in sheets, strips, or 
blocks. ) 

Ba9 reiki — Luvv relief sculpture (the opposite of incised relief). 
Bat — A flat. level plaster slab used to absorb moisttire from wet 

clay; also usi*d on tlie wheel to aid in throwing ceramic 

objects. 

Batik — A meth.od of creating colored designs on fabric by coat- 
ing with wax those ureas not to be dyed. (Term also used 
to describe the resist techniques.) 

BccMvax-^A wax secured from melted bone combs~used in 
coiniiiuation with pur:i(!in for batik. 

B^5//iK—- t'nfilu/ed pottery after first firing. 

Bit — A tool used with a brace ff>r ilrilling or boring. 

Brrif/cr— Hubber roller used in inking printing bio .a 
brayers are ixho availai)le). 

Bright— A brush with short hard bristles. 

Cii//i«rf//»A»/— IJeantiful handwriting. The art of fine writing. 
Excellent In live*in art. 

Carirnturv — A picture rcprcscutation that htdlcronsly exagger- 
ates or distorts charact(*ristics or peculiar features. 

Cartoon — ;\ preluuiuary druwing. or an exaKKeratid drawing 
or reproduction done for a i>ewsp.iper or magazine. 

Casrin — A heavy, watrr-soliililr paint with a milk l»asi'. 

Castiufi — A term nsfd in many crafts, especially in ceramics 
and nu-t.il rrafts. Tliis is a shape tliat is the result of pouring 
SOUK* compound into a mold. The rt'sult will \tv :i duplicate 
(}f tile ( lijcct from which the original luold w.is luadc. 

Ceramics — .\ general tcnu for the art of using clay liodies 
iudustri.dly, c(uuuu*rcially. or for fine art work. 

Chumfilirc — A process of foautrlinu in \\hk\\ tin- drsiuii is 
ctit out of a uu tal plate, leaving thin raised lines that create 
C(unp.trtiuen!s to lioid the euanu'l. 

Charuitt-r — ladivicluality, 

r/irom«— The rrlttive l)riniancc or intensity of a color. 
Classtrul — 1(1 accordance with ancient H(uuan and Greek 
UKidels. 

Cloisonnr — A method of decorating melal. which consists of 
roriNtructiau a di'si^n on a metal or porcel. uu ground in 
little fences of metal and iillotu the spaces with various 
(oliuetl vitreous pastes (euana-ls). 



ArlTerms BBICOMIWMUBU 

Coifoge~Compo5ition made l>y assembling, panting, and glnittg 
materials to a surface. (Can lie cnmliined with drowing, 
painting, and glaring)* 
Colors — Primary — Red, yellow, and blue— three basic hues 
which cannot be produced by a mixture of pigments. 
Secondary— Orange, green, purple; colon achieved by mix* 
ing primaries. 

Tertiary— Colors derived by mixing secondaries; sometimes 

called intermediiito hues* 
Anntagous— Colors closely related, neighbors on the color 

whi%>I; sharply contrasting hues. 
Triad — Colors equidistant from each other on the color 

wheel. 

Warm— Colors usually associated with fire, sun, and earth: 

brown, red, orange. 
Cool — Colors usually associated with water, sky, spring, and 

foliage: green, blue, turquoise. 
Complimentary— i'olors which are cxoctly opposing physi* 

eally. 

Contour — A line drawing delineating the external cliaracteris* 

tics or boundaries of a shape or form. 
Coping saw — A small hand saw used to cut circular and irregu* 

lar shapes in plywo«id, gypsum Ixiard, masonite, and heavy 
irdboards. 

Counter enamelinfi^To enamel the back of an enameled piece. 
Ctafltt — An area of art which emphasises the making of otijecti 

of beauty by hand using varied materi.i1s. 
Design — ^To outline, sketch, or plan a work of art in a skillfid 

wanner: also a work of art possessing all the principles of 

designs, rhythm, balance, proportion, harmony, unity, em* 

phasis. 

Diptych — .\n altar piece consisting of two hinged panels. 
Distortion — Deliberate or intuitive alteration by the artist of a 

natural shape, form, or surface. 
Dry /iru.f/i— Controlled amount of water used in brush for 

strokes. 

Dry point — An engraving made with a needle instead of a 

burin and without acid. 
Dye — To color or stain; to change htie of a cloth or material; 

also the material nse<t for staining. 
Dynamic — Suggestive force or movement, not static. 
Em\Mhy — The pnifection of one's personality into the object 

of ccmlempiation, a feel ins of oneself into a work of art. 
Emhms — To ornament a surface with raised work. 
Emiihasis^lntvusxty, force of expression, stress laid on a par« 

tictd:ir point la a work of art. 
Enamel — (1) A type of paint or v.irnisb that dries to a hard 
shiny finish and alsti is known for its (piick drying ability. 

(2) A vitreous colored paste or powder that solidifies wlien 
fired; ust*d on metals. 
Enrautsic — \ method of painting with colored wax, which is 

fused with heat to fix the colors. 
Engohe — Li^^uid clay or slip applied as color for surface decft- 

ration in ceramics. 
Engraving — The pmcess of incising or scratching into metal or 

<itljer prcpare<l surfaces with a sharp tool. 
Etching — To produce a design on metal or glass by using a 

corrosive to make the lines. .After applying ink to the sur- 
face, an iniprmion may \)e taken. 
Fahxiv — A i loth made by weaving, knitting, or felting fiiiers. 
Fettling knife — A sharp, fiexible*bladi^t knife similar to a paring 

knife. 

fine art\ — The appreciation and the expression of the arts, such 
as danciiiK, drama, painting, sculpture, architeeture. litera- 
ture, and nnisic. 

Firinu — Process of liakin« day pieces in a kiln at high tem- 
perature until pciint of vitrification is reached. 

Fixativr — A r(>nun*T< ia! preparation in !i«juid or spray form 
nse<l to protei t easily smuduod surf.u is. 

Flat — A brush witJi lon«diaired bristlo. 

Flat eo/or — .An even or unifi>rni are.i of color. 
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Flux-^Any siilistance or mixture, iw silicates, lltne8tmn«s, ami 

liitorite. used to proniuto fusiotit cspuviolly the fusion of 

mcfaits or minemts. 
Foit-^A metallic sniisfancf foiin^d into Very thlii sheets l»y 

rolling nml hammering. 
Poreslmtcnhm'--^"ihe apparent visual compression or distor- 

tion fif forms in a t(>mn(i<iit!on to iiiilititte depth in space. 
forfii~UstiaiIy a scidpturai or three-dimensional shape defined 

by Its characteristic contour. 
Frw form — Forms having no deflnite shape, amoeboid forms. 
Froilitfie—A design created hy rul)hiiig a grease or was crayon 

«ni thin paper placed over olijects with raised surface <iuali* 

ties such as relirfs, mosaics, leaves, bark, or seaweed, 
Fiiwrl/oiifi/— Serving a function or useful piirpcise, 
Ciwe — (Compositions which emphasise themes of domestic and 

everyday events. 
GeomvUic /mmx— Art fonns based on ba^ic shapes of circle, 

triangle, sr|uare, reetsmgle. semi-cirele, etc. 
GvsHO — Prepared plaster mixed with a binding material and 

nmi as a ground for painting or for relief. 
G/tfzr — A transparent or opaque snr}acc finish applied to a 

ceramic or nuialware. 
(ilaziuf* — Putting .1 transparent coat of paint o\ er a light under- 

paiutiug. 

Chmy — llavinu the f|UuIity of a h^trous, gla/ed, smooth, or 
sleek finish. 

Couachv — A painting with opacpie or Imdy colors~non- 
trausparent. 

Gniwvtire — Any clay piece that is still damp, or unfired and 

still recpilrcs drying. 
CfiHsillr — The painting of the subject in gray colors, used as an 

umlerpaintiiiK. 

drndf' — A tool used in the !)l(H'k printing crafts. A gouge 

u.suallv cuts a wide* surface and has a lK*veled point. 
Crnf^ — (.rouful bisque ware. 

Grout — A thin mortiir used to fill up or finish the spaces be- 
tween tcssarae. 

Cum Arw/'^*" — Hum used as a lander for clay or ^taxe: some- 

times caik*<l tragacanth. Also tised in copper enameling to 

adhere enamel to copper befare firing. 
Ilufmoiuj — An (*Iemeut of design; the consistent, orderly, or 

pleasing arrauueaicut of parts in a total pattt*m. 
Ihnni'ss — A device ust*d in weavini;. Used to bold the li(*ddles. 
Ilatrhiut!^ — A system bir building up tones or shadows hy using 

a series of lines at varimis angles cnssshatchins. 
Ilut! — (lolur. 

Impusto — A particularly thick t>r heavy application of paint. 
Inrisiftfi — CluUiiig into a surface with a sharp instrument; a 

method of decorating on pottery or wor)d. 
hikh hmm — \ very simple h)()m wliicli det ives its n.une from 

the Scottish word. *'iukle** which means a very narrow band 

or strip. 

tHtutlUii-^\u iuciscfl fiKUre or df»t'orati<>ii ileprissi'd below the 
surface of a stone so tbat an impression from it >iehls an 
iiiiaUe iu relief. 

ioint — The pkue or part where two thiuKs or p.irts are joined 

M) as to allow amotion. 
Jvnvlrrs stnr — Sm.ill. hand saw uscjI h>r cutliou small shapi^s 

Irnui uietal sheeting. 
Jutr — A plant (iber used in tlic tnakiiii; of Inirl.ip. 
Kifutr^thrtir — i'rixliK iim motion in a design or painting' 
Luiiuii — roitint; materials by texture or by leather strips «)r 

cord pa.ssed through eyelet holes. 
Ia ho — A term osc«I in the weaving crafts. This is a techni<|Ue 

of twisted pairs ot %v.irui threads heinu W(»\en between the 

iilhn^. 

/ji/i/'L'c.v — l*ro( I NS of eiiauieliuj^ metal ni which the entire sur- 

f.uc is coM-red in a (ontiuuous or (ontinuciUS manner. 
Lxnr — A mark in.ule by :i nioving point. 

Iahv ruiivr~\ sharp blatlcd steel tool iiseil Un cutting linear 

designs in silk st rren lilni. 
lJuttli'um — A luaN ii.iI usi il for l«Ioi k pniitini: ' liatth ship ». 
lAlhittiruphij — .\ process of prinlio^ bnui a stone or preparJ'd 

mt tal plate invoUiuK thi* um* oI a ure.isr i-rayon and ink in 

luakinu impressions of this composition. 
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I^oom — A machine or apparatus for weaving yarn or thread. 
A/nrramilf— Designs made with coarsely knotted thread, yarii^ 

Matqueit^'^A rough mihiailire inodel used hy sculptors as a 

guide for a larger, finished work. 
Masftrplcrc — A tenn used to denote excellence at a hiffh level, 

the best of an artist or crafisnuni. 
Mma — ^1*ho efl^ect and degree of Imlk, density, and weight of 

matter in space. 

Mai — The stirrmmding area lK>tween the frame and the picture. 
Mattv — A dull surface. 

Mvdium (media) — ^The vehicle or li(pild with which a pigment 

is mixed. In a more general sense, the sulistance, material. 

or agency through which the artist expressing his idea, such 

as stoiu*, metal, pigment, enamel, etc. 
.Uo/W/e— An art ccmstrnetion or plei^e of sculpture, usually 

ab.stract which has the qualities of fluidity, movement, and 

versatility in respon.se to external stimuli. 
ModvUna — In drawing or painting, gradations of tight and 

shade reflectt*d fnun the surfaces of matter in space, or the 

illusion of such gradatliuis on a two«dimcnsi(ma] surface. 

In sculpture, built«up form effected by "adding to** nither 

than ^'subtracting from**; distinct from carving which sul>« 

tracts to evolve sculptural form. 
MifUl — Hollow shape into which plastic material is pressed or 

pcaired; also the act of .shaping material this way. 
Mouochwmattv — One inilor; In color scheme, one color with 

all its tints and sha(h*s. 
Stououram^A deslKued character cimsisting of two or more 

letters combined or interlaced^ ccnnuumly, initials to Iu* 

printed <m textiles, paper, etc. 
Monopriut^A type of print or enKraviuK that can reproduce 

only one of its kind. 
Mosaic — .\ d(*sign nr composition formed by the plania*d juxta- 

ptisition of clay or glass tessera cenu'Uted in gnmt or mortar. 
Motif — Distinctive design or fiKure that Is dcvelop(«d and re- 
occurs in variaticm tlmaighout an art work as the (huninant 

idea or feature. 

Mural — A wall painting which usually tells a story through a 

setpienu* or iu episodic arrangement. 
Svuiral — Without definite cokir tdentiftcatifm (black, white, or 

«ray). 

Nih — The point of a pen. 

SoH'ohirclivr — Pertaining to a painting or sculpture that has 

no subject matter; pure* abstraction. 
Ohiiquc — Neither perpendicular nor parallel; designates .sk>p- 

suK or slanting. 
Opaqur — Impenetrable to litfht; mm-traiishicent. 
Oriuami — Aitcient art of Japanest* paper folding. 
Oi rrulazt* — Decoration applied after glaze fire. 
PnU'ttv — A surface tised for the puip<ise of mixing paints. 
Papier mavht — \ substance* made of paper pulp c(uiditi(med 

with sizing or paste. 
Pattrru — A <lecorativc design using a repeated motif. 
Pvtspn titt' — .\ scheme or fornnda ft)r repr(*.sentinu, on one 

plane, distance* and <listant object. 
PiUfHtnt^A (ohirinu nuitter or dry sub.stanee, usually pulver* 

i/(d, which becomes a paint or ink when mixed with a 

liquid in whii h it is relatively insoluahle. 
Planr — .\ ilat. contiiiuons surface tbat i\in*s utti change direc ti<ai. 
Plauishinu — Level, snKU)th ptumding or rolling of nu'tal. 
Plaiuwapldr — I'rinted from a Hat surfa<'e. as a nu'tal plate. 
Plasirt of Paris — .A white powder (calcium sulphate) which 

when mixed with water forms a qut"k setting casting or 

( oUNtroi titui material. 
Plastit ' -VUsiiis I, in Ik* oruanie or s>ntlu'lic. *l'bes<' materials 

(an be Uiohied. 

/*/i/s/{rif(r- !i.i\Iike ni.tteiial (»f iin oily (tuuposttioii that dries 

more slowly than < l.i>. 
/7i</iii--fi-fONr--Ko.oneIuii» piocrss not b.it ked by ;iny metal. 
Pohft liTomuUr — (ih.ihuinu ol utan> colors. 

Pol\it\it U--\ pi» lore. nso;il!\ .in .dt.ir pieec ni the fonu of nuue 

than tl»M'e leivcs hini»itl tourtber. 
PoriruU — A pietori.d leprrsent.itinn of a person; Usu.iIIy <lepicts 

a fa( ♦•. 



PosiHve-nvmiite — Positive* ureas in a composition are deRnite 
ionm and shapes; negative areas are tho unoccupied or 
empty spaees. 

PiiUefs tVk'rf— -nevolvitig ^hvi^, driveh hy Imnd, fool, ojr 

electric power, on which clay can iie ''thrown'* to make 

variously shaped objects of clay. 
Po//rrt/~()iiji»fts of any kind tliat are made of earthenware 

and hardened t>y firing. 
Priii/~/\nythinK thiit leaves a printed impression on one snr* 

face from another surface, 
rro;)i)r/(on'-«The matheniatieal relation or ratio or the parts of 

an olijeet to each other and to the whole. 
P$ippvt^An artificial figure with Jointi^d iiinhs, moved liy hand 

or stick or hy strimN. Alt nutrionettes are puppets, Init all 

puppets are not neiessarily marionettes. 
Pynmcirr^An electrical device useil to measure the tieat of a 

kihi. 

Raffia — A palm flher available in a wide ranuf uf colors. 
i?ctf/islir~A mode of art characterised l)y representation of 

things as they really are; sumetinH'S synonymous with photo* 

graphic. 

fleer/ — In a loom, the series of paraHel strips that force the 
weft np to the web and sepamtes the threads <)f the warp. 

HvlU'f — Projections of figures and forms from a Hal surface, 

RvUrf printing — Printing fn)m a raised surface. 

Rvprtifioii — The proirss of organi/ing a work of art by ol)vioii.s 
repetition of the same liufS, shapi's, ami colors ami other 
foniis. 

Rvpnussc — l*rocess of decorating uirtal by l)eatinf; it into relief 
from the back, leaving the impression on the face. 

fl/if/Z/im — An element of design that i-stablislied a proper 
rt'lalionship ami interdependence of parts to the artistic 
whole through regular recurrence of elements of motion. 

Rou^r — A red powder, ferric oxide, used in polishing metals, 

flm iri^ — Heavy cotton yarn. 

SamlcastinK — Mi'thod of prodming a casting by pouring Plas- 
ter of Paris into sand molds. 

Satiimtion — ^The greatest possibh; intensity of a color. 

Scak'—'Vhv mathematical relationship or ratio of the parts or 
totality of an object to its function or to the sixc of the 
original form. 

Srhcmv — A cohir arrangement, as "color scheme"; the colors 
used in a particittar work. 

SvorhiK — ^Tlie prrananged fo{dtng-lini*s of paper patterns tu 
pre|):iration for paper sculpture. 

Hculnhirr-hhthr-rotuid — i* ree-stauding forms, car\ec! or mod- 
eled in three dimensions. 

St'umhic — A painting term referring to the softening of a color 
by the appltcalioti of another opacpte L-olor over it. 

Sfirafftto — Decoration producer! by scratching through a surfaie 
layer of plaster, glazing, etc., to reveal diiferenlly coloietl 
gronncb used in jewelry. 

S/uir/f — KIFect produced l»y adfling black tr) the iionnal color. 

Shatlnu — The dark area on a form wbich intercepts light. 

Shnttlr — Thread carrier on a loom. 

Silhotirtir-^X two-dimensional outline of an obj<'ct in space. 
Skrtvh~\ brief study of a subject, a drawing coaiplele in itself. 
S/i;>— Liquid elay. 

Snhirr — Any of many alloys. I'sed to lusv two piei c s tf»i;etlier. 
So/i enf— A iiijuid which dissoUcs or retln< es the viscosity f>f 

other liqiiitis. (Turpentine is a solvent for oil paint.) 
Spntr — Thri i-dimeusional. In art, a structure or form possess- 

itvA thickness, or deplli as well as h-nglh and brciullh. 
Sf/un^'n — A hard pie* e of rubber braced in wooden bundle 

and used to force ink or paint throngb a sdk Mrfen ior 

printinu. 

Stuhilr — A scidptural construction, usually .distract in part* that 

reni.iioN in a li\ed poNttion. 
Sttihinl (.7«.\v — Class iolored by \arious protCNses. often Jised 

in church wuidows. 
Stf'Hcil — A thin sbert of canlI»oard, paper, metal, or fibn cut 

throiigii in Mieh a way as to reproduce .1 design when color 

is nibbed u\t r it. 
Still lifi '-X picture or picture set-up representing inaniuiate 

ol»jertN. .i> llowifs. iimt, etc. 



BEST con AKAiuau 

SUppk'^To paint, cngmve, or draw hy means of dots or small 
touches. 

HtUehery-^the designing In a fabric or materia! with thread; « 

fonn of sewing or enuiroldery. 
S/rtit'ffirc*— Organi/ation, composition, as '*a%t structure*'; for* 

ntal otgani/atlon. 
Style— ^Vhe quality tbit gives distinetive exeellence to art. Also 

a etirrent group of forms united hy reciprocal Btness and 

expressive of a civilization, of a people, or of on itidividuol. 
Stytlze^ArtM individnal distortion. 

Sii/mrc/ineiffon— I'he placement of certain objects, shapes, and 

colors in a lower order or rank of importance in a design. 
Symbol — A sign or object that stands for or snggests something 

else by reason of rc*latlonship, association, convention, or 

accidental but not intentional resemblance. 
S(/mnie/rf/~Correspcmdence in si/e, shape, ond relative position, 

of the parts that ure on opposite sides of a dividing line or 

median plane. 
Tflc/i/<'~nefers to sense of touch. 

Tcc7i«^(/»e— -Method of procetbirc involved in transforming 

matter or artistic media into a work of art. 
TeHi/w«~Term nsed interchangeabl)' with the commercial 

prcuhu't poster paint. 
Term fo//M~Variable coh)r of hard-baked clay, retl to reddish 

yellow, and of high saturation. Loosely means nnglaz<*d clay. 
Ti'Sifra — Small pieces of glass or stime nxeil in making mosaics. 
Tcx///c— Any material that is wo\'en. 

Tvxturv — The sensitons or tangible (piality of a surface or the 
simulation of such qnalitii*s in drawing, painting, or sculp* 
tore. 

Thnv^diifivmtoHul — Pertaining to any design or sculptural 

work that has length, width, and depth. 
Tint — The lighter color value. 

Tone— The value and chroma cpnility of hue as used in painting. 
Tooling — The designing or omameatation of leather or metallic 

materials by means of compressing or pushing out with a 

suitable tool. 

Toof/i—- 'I'he textural surface quality of the white canvas or 

paper, varying from nnigh to smooth. 
Tr<iri.si//on — The process of softening opposition; e. g., the use 

of a diagram movement l)etweeu a horizontal and vertical 

image. 

Translucent — Seml«opaque; a design or painting that has rayi 
of light transmitted through it in ruch a way as to show 
clearly bodies behind or beycuid it in full outline. 

Tripoli — Coniptnmd nsed for polishing scratches in metal. A 
dustlike silica. 

Triptych — A painting in the form of three leaves or panels, 

hinged together. 
T/iantuufi — Used for applying hot wax to a fabric in batik 

pnu-ess. 

Ttmhc — .\ lithographic and silk screen licjuid used for stip- 
pling, penwork, and filling in solids on silk screen stencils. 

T tvo-tlimvnsional — Pertaining to design th.it has (uily the 
diniensicms of length and width; communly known as "ilat 
p.ttlern." 

Umhrulazv — Pottery colors nsetl for decoration; these colors are 
iiat. 

Unity — 'Ihe oneness or wbohness of a work of art. 

Value — An attribute of color, its ]ightnc»ss or darkness; for 

example, the \alues of rfti would range frt)in pink to niarotm. 
Vitrifirution — 1 he process of becoming glass-like, as in a glaze, 

or uonporous. as in ceramics. 
U'<ir/)— The lengthwise (vertical) threads in which a hkan is 

strung. 

\Va J( — 'Ihe application of color in a thin fluid manner. Di- 
luted pignielit. 

Wrf/ging — A iiietb<Ml o! preparing clay by kneading it to expel 

air pockets and make it constantly plastic. 
Wotnltiit — A design engra\ed upon a block of wood in such a 

way tiiat th<' background is cut aw.i> to a sliu'bl <l< ptb .md 

only the lines rfiii.inting form the ilestgii; also a printing 

iuipre*sion made from such a bhick. 
Woiff — S..uir as Wi ft. The thie.uls that run lioii/t»ntally in th<' 

pioccNN of wealing. 



Recommended Teaching Aids 

For information concerninj; rccominended books, films, visual aids, 
or professional lectures and demonstrators, refer to the following pub- 
lications: 

Rccommendal Aii Booh for Kansas Schools, Supplements I, II, III 
Art Listiiifis of Producers and Distributors of Audio Visual Materials 
A Listing of Lecturers and Demonstrators in the Visual Arts 

All of the above publications are available through the office of: 

Gary L. Kroeger 
Art Education Specialist 
State Department of Kducation 
120 E. lOth Street 
Topcka, Kansas 66612 
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